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WALLY MOON 

THE SPIRIT 

OF THE 

GASHOUSE GANG 




Coopers Exhibits Modeis of Good Taste 

C’oofKTS gallery displays modern ntasUTpicies in s|Mjris 
shii'ts — :mlh<MUK' oritiinais (jf ariistir clesis^n. '1 he eomplcu* 

showing Covers a wide ranije ul c<jlors. and patlerns. and a 
sidection of fahries from "Silk Look” eoiums lo knits. All are 
luxury tailored for casual freedtun. Selen ihr color and 
stvle that compliments you— only S2.‘>.^ to 55.1)0. 

C’oopers. Incorporated. Kenoslia. Wisconsin. 



Fashioned tjy the makers of Jockeq uranct underwear 
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COVER: Wally Moon 
Pholo'jraph by Hy 1‘enkiu 

One conlinuous eyebrow, a determined look and a 
ready bat are Ihc trademarks of a remarkable player 
named Wally Moon. Quiet and reflective olT the 
field. Moon in action isa tremendou.s competitor who 
could decide the National League pennant race. 
To .see how, turn to Hope of St. Louik on page 28. 


CstiveoliMS o 6* Tim*. Inc. 


AN SI SPECIAL: THE TEX RICKARD STORY 61 

hi the first of three parts, Charles SamuE!.S unveils (he early life 
of the noth century's yrealesl sfiorls promoter 

HUBBUB IN BOSTON 16 

Beantoini sprinys to life as the Celtics icin the NHA title and the Sruui* battle 
uphill for n Stanley Cup. By Herbert Warren Wind and Jeremiah Tax 

HOPE OF ST. LOUIS 28 

The Cardinals are long shots Ihi.s year, hut a quiet Ga.shou.ser named .Moon could 
spark them to the pennant. By Robert Creamer 

A WILDERNESS EXPLODES 31 

The beaitly of a Great Smokies springtime, trith Color pictures by RICHARD Meek, 
and John O'Reilly and Horace Sutton as guides 


—THE DEPARTMENTS- 


• COMING EVENTS 

• WONDERFUL WORLD 20 m 

• EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 24 • 

• SCOREBOARD 43 • 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
THE 19TH HOLE 
PAT ON THE BACK 


ss 

70 

72 


• Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail ask-s « 
explorers and adventurers: 

What was your clo.sest call? 


• Horse Racing: WhitneyTow- 4S 
ER returns from a visit to Eng- 
land and tells of the sport's eco- 
nomic crisis 


• Tennis: The Old Pros gather 47 
for another crack at Champ 
Pancho's title. By William F. 
Talbert 


• Boating: Southern' sailors 48 
swept their circuit to disprove 
the Yankee charge that they are 
bu-sh leaguers 


• Football: Notes from Notre so 
Dame and other capitals as the 
annual spring frolic end.s. By 
Tex Maule 


• Golf: A visit by Alfred 52 
Wright to a tournament in 
Aiken, where fun is a.s impor- 
tant as the score 


NEXT WEEK 

FULLMER vs. ROBINSON: 
RAY’S LAST CHANCE 

The artful Sugar will need all his ancient 
guile and punch if he is to upset the 
resolute middleweight champion. Martin 
Kane previews their rematch in Chicago 


ALSO: IN 14 PAGES, THE 
BOOM IN SWIMMING POOLS 






Longer and then some - 

NEW 1957 
SPALDING DOT! 

Spalding's done il — combined max- 
imum distance with a durability 
never before achieved in a high- 
compression golf ball. It's the ex- 
citing new Spalding DOT for 1957. 

DON'T SPARE THE IRONS) 

The incredible iX)Twith its all new 
DURA-THIN cover resists cutting, 
scuffing and bruising hole after 
hole. It slays white, puttable even 
under the roughest iron play. 

EASY TO IDENTIFY, TOOl 

New, super-distinct polar markings 
make the '57 DOT the easiest ball 
of ail to identify. Try one your very 
next round, dots are sold through 
golf professionals only. Like all 
Spalding merchandise, they’re un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 

The 1957Spalding DOT will outplay 

and outlast any other golf ball on 

the market ! 

^AldiNO 

^sets the pace in sports 
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DICK POPE, JR., water-skiing star 
of Cypress Gardens. Florida, wears 
water-skier's favDrite swim trunks by 
Jantzen. Trunks are made of durable, 
clasticized fabric that's smooth fittinR, 
comfortable. Simulated fly front, elas- 
ticized waistband. Sizes 215-38. $5.95. 
At /eadtng stores 



Re-live the best with a 
Stereo REALIST camera 



when you're ready for 
the best-buy a . . . 

Stereo REALIST 


Realist, tnc.. o 1 David Wl'de InU'urnrnt C' 

Mftfiulailums of orecS'On ^yrypyifv; avitJ phofc 

vrjDhic products. iOSI N. 19th Sf . Wit-vauvcc !i, WiscoPs,n. 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


■I T riiMN Siatl' WritiT Jrrry 'fax Itli-fi hi.>i story on tho Xa- 
VV lional Haske hall A-ssociation playolT.-^ in ihi.s i.-v.sin'. 
Ill' aiitli'tl a notf It. tho odilor.s. 

“Mayho hfcaii-S' 1 .si ill havo a ci’ick in my nock fi-tnn 
looking up from my o I'ccl 7 inches • at another \-eur's crop 
of ha.skcthall play.-rs, I've just hecn lookitiK l)ack af .some 
other people I ha*! the jfood luck to 
run inlo durinj: the .season. , 

■'Like ihe ex-D.ike star Torn (’on- 
]ie]l\'’ from Durham, who tills in al 
Station \VXD(’ <lurinK the baskclball 
-season. For stmie time he wondered 
why lu-jrnt liis Ri’oins li.n siUATKDon 
Saturday, until ht‘ found his mailman 
was lakinti it home on Thurstiays and 
tlelivoring it when Ik' was ihnmgh 
reading it. 

"Like the X(’AA ollioials when W(‘ 
asked for the list ef lournament teams 
earfy enoiigii to incfiuie them in our Pkkvikvv. Tln'y e.xpe- 
dited their .seleeti')ns to meet our deadlines because they 
fell our [jrinting the draw would stimulate prclournament 
interest. 

“Like the writer from Ainen'cn, the I'.S. Information 
.•\gency magazine distributed abroad, who thanked us at 
the XfAA final.s for his trip to Kan.sas ('ity. Amr/cf/’s 
etiilors thought our Jxihiinliun on tin- Kinr ;SL Feb. IL 
bi-ought universal a|)peal to I’.S. basketball and assigned 
him to the finals for a story |iatlerned after .1 nhilation. 

"Like my plaiKs.seat [uirlner out of Kansas (’ity, whose 
business was mak ng pajfer bo.xes and whose pleasun* was 
hunting, ili' let his charter subscrijjtion to SPOitTS lLLi:y- 
IHATKI) lajjsi-, on the theory that his only sports interest 
was hunting tmd there were too many other sports in the 
magazine. ''I'lie theory may have been O.K.,’ he .said, ‘but 
the practice wasn’t. All of a sud<len 1 began to feel a little 
lonely without it.' lb‘'s lieen with it ever since. 

"Kver>' way it’s been a helluva basketball season. .‘\nd 1 
can’t wait for the next one to start." 

Hut, li ke all of i:s, Jerry 'I'ax will hare to wail. For before 
basketball comes around again there are a few other mat- 
ters to lake up. KpoHTS Ii.i.rsTKATKD is taking some of 
them u|) in this vi-ry issue: baseball, boxing, hockey, ten- 
nis, fishing and even wild flowers. As for hunting, it will 
come in an early issue, when W illiam Neglcy tells his own 
story of how he won his b(*t by killing tin elejihant 

with bow and arrow. 






Presented in the interest of the ^olf professional icho sells quality merchandise 
— balls, irons, tcoods, equipment and apparel — bearing the PGA Trade 
Mark, official insignia of the Professional Golfers Association of America. 


Meet Your 
Golf Pro 


by 

J i 111 111 y Powers 


■ E IS YOUNG 
and old, tall and 
short, crewcut and 
bald. He is gregarious 
and retiring, intense 
and casual. His is a combination of many 
talents and, for this reason, he is a difficult 
person for one to describe. 

It is not difficult, however, to define his 
role. He is the bulwark upon which golf is 
built, without him it would languish. Presi* 
dents and patrolmen seek guidance from him 
as do debutantes and office girls. Where 
others play it, your golf pro lives it. His 
private life, his social life, his business life, 
all revolve around it. 

He is a golf pro because he chooses to be 
and has the talent to be. No other profes- 
sion commands greater dedication— dedi- 
cation to the service of those who seek him 
out. The next time you are at your club, visit 
your pro’s shop. Arrange to have him in- 
struct you in the game, for no other sport is 
so rewarding and healthful when played 
properly. Ask his assistance and counsel in 
the choice of clubs and equipment best suited 
to your particular size, stature and strength 
—especially his own high quality P(k\ 
brand. You will be a better golfer if you 
know your PGA pro better— and let him 

P 
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VACATION GUIDE 

TO NEW YORK STATE 

196 pngcs, magnificc-ntly illustrated, bcauti* 
ful full-color photos. Complotf data on 15 
famous Vnention Regions . . . 550 coinmuni- 
ii<-s . . . 1. 000 sped ill' at tractions ... all types 
of accomnuidaiions, recreational facilities. 


Mail coupon today! 



BULB BLOW? SPOILED SHOW? 


BUY A PAIR! HAVE A SPARE! 



G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 

FOR ALL SLIDE AND MOVIE PROIECTORS 

GENERALI^ ELECTRIC 






JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 


The Question: 


W//al ini.s' ifour 
closest call? 

{Ansirers by explorers 
and adeenturers) 


LOWELL THOMAS JR. 



Hdhe Sound, Fin. 
HVi/rr and (cctnrcr 


Flying from Beirut to 
Istanbul, we wen- 
blown fur olT course 
and approttched the 
city at dusk. With the 
runway in siKht, our 
eiiKine conked oui. I switched the ijas lank 
selector back and forth. The enijine caught 
on, just enough lo get us on the runway. 
Not one drop of gas left. 


A. C. GILBERT 



.Vcir lliireii, Coidi. 
Chiiirman vf llir board 
of A. C. GHherl Co. 


While I wa-s photo- 
graphing at close range 
a big sow grizzly bear 
with two cubs in .Ma-s- 
ka, the bear suddenly 
charged. M.v priniar.y 
object was to get the pictures, but you 
can’t fight an enraged grizzly bear with a 
camera. I dropped the ciimera and shot in 
self-defense. But it was close. 


coulinued 
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Can troupers be indefenbent? 


Everywhere in the 


world, well-dressed men know the independent elegance ot sell-supporting 


Daks. For the comfort ol the tailoring that keeps trousers up, shirt-tails down. 


without benefit of belt or 

waist that results from 
move easily. They stride, sit, . ' 

British imports are made in an 


in featherweight worsted flannels, 
gaberdines. Just as faultlessly 
tailored. Prices from $29. ^-o. 
$16.00) You will find Daks in 



suspenders. For the slender 


this absence of belt. Daks 


and turn with grace. These 


unusual array of colours . . . 
Airweave tropicals and 10 oz. 
woven as Daks are faultlessly 
In linen $22 . jo. (Walking shorts, 
fine stores across the country, or 


write Simpson Imports Inc, Dept SC, 9 Fast 37th St, New York 16. Telephone 
MU j-744 j. .Mso Daks for women : skirts from $22.95-, slacks ®nd walking shorts 

yef!... if the/re R 1^^, 

Tai/itrcJ fy S. Slmpsi/n liJ, l.onJon, England 
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HOTBOX 

continued 




The charm of an Italiati smile . . . tlic beauty of Italian art . . . the 
wurmlli of Italian hospitality greet you as you step aboard a luxurious 
Italian Line ship. Delightful dishes, reminiscent of famed restaurants 
of Rome and Florence grace your table. And the Sunny Southern 
Route gives you a foretaste of the charm of the Riviera, the blue skies 
of Sorrento. .Sec your Fravel Agent or Italian Line, Battery Park 
Building, 24 .State Street, New York 4, N.Y. Telephotie DIgby 4-0800 


ttaUan Line 


COMMANDER ATTILtO GATTI 

Derby Line, Vt. 
Explorer 


A duel with a giHiit 
gorilla in the moun- 
tains of the Belgian 
Congo. This one sur- 
prised me. I shot twice 
at point blank range, 
but he still came. Just as I thought he was 
going to crush me, he dropped dead at my 
feet. The giant measured 6 feet 6 inches and 
weighed 662 pounds, then a world record. 



ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 

Carmel Valley, Calif. ■ 
Explorer 


During World War I, I 
wa.s driving across the 
Gobi Desert to Urga 
in Mongolia. Five men 
suddenly appeared anti 
began shooting at us. 
I leaned back to reach for a rifle. In that 
split second a bullet shattered the .steering 
wheel, where I had been leaning. I couldn’t 
have had a closer call. 



RICHARD F. DEMPEWOLFF 

Chappaqua, N.Y. 
Explorer and icritcr 

• 

When I was isolated 
50 miles from Admiral 
Byrd’sships. T was lost 
for four hour.s. The 
temperature wa.s 30 
below and the wind 40 
knots. I was sure my fate would be worse 
than that of Scott, the English explorer. He 
wa.s dead when found. I feared I wouldn’t 
be found, dead or alive. 



TOM TERRIES 

London 
Adtenlurer 
Movie direeUtr-ticioi 

I’ve shot movies in 48 
counLriesand have had 
many close calls. Pris- 
oners in a Shanghai 
prison revolted while 
I was taking movies. I 
once fell overboard in the middle of the 
Atlantic. Entering King Tut’s Tomb wa.s 
supposed to be the seal of death. Twenty 
entered with me, now all are dead. 



CRISTOFORO COLOMBO • GIULIO CESARE • AUGUSTUS • VULCANtA • SATURNIA 


continued 
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Four previews of the superb sport awaiting in 


CANADA 



VACATIONS UNLIMITED! 

It's the world's largest natural playground — 
over 59,000 nautical miles of scacoast, 
more than 1,000,000 lakes, 29,000 sejuare 
miles of National Parks. And it's easy 
and inexpensive to get to. ..no passports 
needed. See your travel or transportation agent 
soon, .send the couison now for the 
“Canadian \'acatiiin Package”, a complete, 
free information service. 


M — a M mPLEASE P-R-I-N-Ta M M «« 

* O « -3 07-57-04 * 


CANADIAN 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
Ottawa. Canacia 


BURE 


Please send me — inimedialely — your free 


Canadian Vacation 

1. “Canada~Vacation>t Untim- 
ifed" booklet with full-colour 
illustrations dcscribinn holi- 
day attractions in all parts 
of Canada. 

2. "How lo Ettler Caniidu" ... 
helpful information on bordcr- 
crossinff, etc. 

Nimw 


pACKACK containing;: 

3. '^Ulghxcatj Map” of all 
Canada and iiortluTii U.S.A. 

4. “Special Service Exu/uirtj 
Form” which you cun fill out 
and send in for information 
on the pur/irular areas, activi- 
ties. acenmmodution which 
interest you. 


Address. 


Slick tins COUDOn On ony postcaid. or ir 
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HOTBOX 

conlitt ued 



The Cordial with the Scotch Whisky Base 

Made in Scotland since 1745 from the secret recipe 
of Prince Charles Kdward’s personal liqueur, 
Drambuie is famous for its unique dry flavour 
and exquisite bouquet. 

♦ Dram — A small drink. When the drink is 
Drambuie, a luxurious after-dinner adventure. 
Imported by w. a. taylor Sc co., n. y., N. y. 



LIMERICK 


An equcscrian actor named Morse 
Rode a bike instead ol a horse 
While the audience sat rooted 
With L.S. Royals, sure fooled, 

His act was a riot, of course 
OK— you'll ilick v> ih e ho'te. for bii* riding 
wa ttill loy — 90 U. S. Royol. fo>', aoiy padolmg, 
towQh— ony cycliU eon feel the differenc*. 


U.S. ROYAL BIKE TIRES 



United States Rubber 


Cycle Tire Deportment 



SPINruiNG REEL 
with two epoois 

Send 26c for Garcia's NEW colorful 80-paire 
Fishing Annual-CaCaloir 

corfsoraf-ion 

ItlDS * REEIS • IINES • lUtES* ttUNCED KI1S • tlCCESSORIES 


LEWIS COTLOW 

.\Vi/' York Cihj 
f-Jxplorer 


I went to the Belijian 
Congo to get pictures 
of giant gorillas. A 
new law barretl guns 
because so many had 
been killed. When I 
spotted a gorilla with his family, I ran to- 
ward them to gel my pictures. He came at 
me to protect his young. My Pygmy es- 
cort .saved me with their .spears. 



CAPTAIN ALAN VILLIERS 



Oxfurd, Kii'ihiiid 
Skipper, Mayflower II 


In the four-mast bark 
Parma when .she 
broached to in a hurri- 
cane squall near Cape 
Horn. Sea -swept right 
over U.S. She rolled as 
if she’d roll the eyeballs out of us. Either 
we got her upright and before the sea again 
or we’d roll under with her. Didn’t oven 
figure how close it was. 


THOR HEYERDAHL 



Oslo, Norway 
Adeenlurer 
Author of Kon-Tiki 

Living atone within 
myself, I fear nothing 
but myself. Some 
might say that my six 
monlh-s on the raft 
drifting toward Samoa 
was my closest call. That may have been, 
but it didn’t frighten me nearly a-s much as 
my wife did the first lime she asked me to 
marry her. That wasn’t close. I lost. 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS 



Montroxe, f'o. 
Scientixt-explorer 


.Among primitive E.s- 
kimos, revenge is a sa- 
cred duly. They also 
believe in thought 
power. Unknown to 
me, a member of m.v 


party assured a sick woman that his 
thoughts would cure her. The woman died 
and her husband wa.s duty bound to kill the 
next while man he saw. 1 wa.s that man. He 
came at me with a rifle but before he pulled 
the trigger I smilingly stepped up to show 
him how better to hold it. My presumed 
lack of fear embarrassed him and he said 
that he could not kill a man who showed no 
fear. 1 wa.s, of course, unaware of his in- 
tention until I heard his declaration. 
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ORIGINAL 




by 

Notv . . . 


Desert® Saddle... right for all 
casual occasions... in natural sand, 
brushed leather with plantation 
crepe soles. For men . . . S13.95 
For women . . $12.95 


Desert® Boot in sand, for 
men and women, (plantation 
crepe soles) $12.95 

Desert® Khan in black; an- 
tinque brown; dark olive-green 
(microcellular soles) $14.95 


for business, too! 


Smartly dressed men “swear by” 
their new found comfort and lasting 
satisfaction with the Desert Khan . . . 
oxford version of the Original Desert 
Boot . . . for wear every day, every- 
where. Made on the same famous last 
— by English craftsmen — the Khan 
has the same flexible construction, 
featherlight, yet rugged. Modestly 
priced . . . there’s nothing else like 
them. Try on a pair in brown 
antiqued French ice calf, black 
llama calf, or dark olive-green 
Continental suede. You, too, 
will “swear by” them. 


MADE IN ENGLAND 





OF ENGLAND 


AT FINE STORES COAST TO COAST OR WRITE CLARKS OF ENGLAND. INC., NORWALK 1. CONN. 
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ruTsning engines. Pennzoil witl 
vanin niutor oil blended with pennanenily active Z-7 
— protects carefully fitted parts against hunnful de- 
posits, keeps your engine powerfully clean and quiet 
for kce})S. Next time, ask your dealer for Pennzoil 
with Z-7, The Tough-Film* motor oil. by name. 

IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO Care TOR YOUR CAR 
AND IN CANADA AT DEALERS 

(pEt^a|L^ 


Sound your Z . . . insist on Pennzoil 



we 


first class 
from Holland... 


From across the sea comes 
Heincken's Holland beer to delight 
your palate. 

Naturally carbonated and fully 
aged in the vats Heincken's has a 
flavor and lightness all its own. 
■you never tasted beer like 
Heincken's! 

America's largest selling 
imported beer. 


SOID THROUGH PRO SHOPS ONIY 


OHaklVilA WlEion 

Wilten Spartins Oaads Ca., Chicaga, III. 


Heineken's 

HOLLAND 86ER 

Cen. U.$. ImpoMtrs! van Munching & Co.. Inc., Hm Yort 36 
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Any where... any weather... Alligator 


...the coat you’ll live in! 



Alligetor GOID LABEL, America’s mosi-wontcd 
gobordine. A clossic favorite in rich, smooth oil 
wool worsted. Just right on the shoulders, full-cul 
comfort, ideal weight. Water repellent for year 
round weor, correct for every occosion. $41.75 


Alligator TSAVELWEIGHT romcoot, Amer- 
ico's No I ramcool with single breasted 
roglon fly front Fine combed, finely spun 
cotton fabric with luxury took and feel. Light- 
weight end super woter repederst. $19 75 


Alligator PLATINUM LABEL. America's 
luxury gabardine, made from Australia's 
finest wool. Firmly woven, sleek and 
smooth, it s the oristocrot of gabardines. 
Woter repellent. $49.75 


All-weather elegance, it really makes sense! 

Rain, sun, cold, an Alligafor is fhe coat you can depend on. Here you have 
the flore, the drape, the fabric luxury that lets you step into any weather 
looking your best. You’re so comfortoble, loo, with the kind of full-cut, 
casuol tailoring a man likes. Choose from luxurious oll-weather outcrcoots 
to feather-light rainwear, in many fabrics, styles and colors... oil water 
repellent or woterproof ... all unbeatable values from $950 to ^4975 

THE ALLIGATOR COMPANV • ST. LOUIS • NEW YORK • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES 
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COMING 

EVENTS 




Now fishing fun is familg fun 

...especially with a Bronson Mate! 

This new Bronson spinning reel makes fishing fun for everyone. 
The Male’s silky, frce-flow action helps even a novice cast 
smoothly and accurately — w/r/iott/ hackla.’li.' New Duil-a-Drug 
permits smooth, easy drag adjustment. Attractive blue-green 
housing, satin finish frame. Fils bait or spin rod. .See it, try it — 
and equip the whole family. Complete with line . only S15.‘>5. 




Bronson "Mate" (Model 900) 
with Dia(-a-Drag $t5.95 


Write (or your FREE booklet on so/n pshing, 
"Spinning the Bronson Way.” Bronson Reel Company, 
Bronson, Michigan Oi<t. of Higbie Mfg. Co. 


Bronson 



where 

ANGLERS NEVER 


For a LIFETIME of Fishing 

one-piece aluminum 


April 19 throueh April 2S 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19 
Aulo Racing 

Hawaii's First Internaiionsl Speed Week Hawiu (ihrcuth 

April ?1). 

Booting 

lampa-Lsmunt Key Selling Race Tampa 
Boxing 

■ Holly Mims vs iimmy Beecham. iniddlevreighistio rds.). 

• Miami Beach. Fla . 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Dog Show 

Potomac Boxer Club Show, Arlinglon. Va. 

Horse Show 

Peter McCue Memorial Quailer Horse Show. Cheyenne, 
Ohia. 

Maryland vs. Colgate, College Park, Md. 

USA Senior Synchroniied Swimming Championships. Lan- 
sing, Mich (through April 21). 

SATURDAY, APRIL 20 
Aulo Racing 

NASCAR Lale Model Short Track Division Race Sacra- 
mento. 

NASCAR Lale Model Convertible Race. Hickory N C 
Baseball 

• Milwaukee vs Cincinnati. Milwaukee. 2 30 p m. (NBC). 

■ Boston vs. New York, Boston, 1 4S p.m. (CBS). 

Caliloin^ UCLA and USC m crew race Ballona Creek, 
Los Angeles. 

Callow Cup Regalia (Penn and Navy ISOs). Philadelphia. 
Princeton vs Navy crew race Princeton N J 
Rutgers vs. Columbia crew race. New Brunswick. N ) 
Yale vs. Boston University, crew race. New Haven Conn. 
Boot Show 

Iowa Sports. Boat & Vacation Show. Des Moines(thinugh 
April 25). 

Horse Rocing 

Bay Meadows Futurity. $60,000, 2-yr -olds. S f.. Bay 
Meadows. Calif 

Ben All Handicap $10 000. 3-yr -olds. 7 f . Keeneland Ky. 
Chesapeake Slakes, $20,000. 3-yr. -olds & up I I 16 rn.. 
Laurel Md. 

Southern Cross. $50 000. 3-yr. -olds & up. 1 t . 8 m . Gult- 
stream Park. Fla 

• I he Wood Memoiral $50 000. 3-yr.-olds, 1 1/8 m.. Ja- 

• maica N Y.. i 30 p.m. (CBS) 



HAD, IT/// 

GOOD! 






ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


TACKLE BOXES 


These boxes ore buill For longer, stronger 
wear. Drawn from one-piece sturdy gouge 
aluminum. No seams, con’t leok ... water- 
proof, rusIprooF, Contilever Iroys. Light- 
weight, loo. 



TACKLEMASTER No. 2006 E 

No. 350 E 
14 ''x3'/4"«7'4''; 

2 lbs. 

Smpl’ele Lino of The 

Aluminum Tackle Boxes of 

ol your Fovorile ^‘"‘‘ond***’ 

Sporling Goods Dealer Minnow Buckefs 




Hunt Racing 

MidOlebuig Hunt Race AssKialion Middlebuig, Va. 
Grand National Point to Point Butler Md. 


Lacrosse 

Army vs Princeton. West Point N Y 
Cornell vs. Harvard Ithaca N Y 
Ml Washington vs Rutgers, Baltimore. 

Navy vs. Duke. Annapolis. Md 
Virginia vs Hofsira. Baltimore 
Rodeo 

Red BlutI Roundup. $5,700, Red Blutf Calil (through 
April 21). 


Skiing 

Sugar Bowl Junior Championships, Notden Calif 
Tennis 

Pru matches. Rosewall vs. Gonzales. Bermuda (thiough 
April 21) 


Track & Field 
Boston Marathon. Boston. 

Ohio Invitaiion Relays. Columbus. Ohio. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 21 
Dog Show 

Ballimoie County Kennel Club Show. Baltimore 
Golf 

■ 'ournament ol Champions, $38.SOO. Las Vegas. Nev . final 
day 5 p.m (NBC). 

Skiing 

Wall Disney Trophy Race, Norden, Calil. 


MONDAY. APRIL 22 
Boxing 

■ Angelo Defendis vs. Yvon Ouielle. light heavyweights 
(10 rds ). SI Nick's. New York. 10. 30 p m (DuMoni). 
Golf 

Nuith-South Amateur Tournament, Pinehuisi, N C. 
(through April 27). 

Cuulin ui‘d 

*See local listing. 

■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 

ALL TIMES E.S.I. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 
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c G rt -t uj i-y 

thoroughbred of boats 


Smooth away nervou:^ tcnsion^I The pleasant remedy is 
sun. fresh air and recreation ... in the luxury of a 1957 Century 
Coronado 21', universally accepted as the world's most beauti- 
ful and fastest stock-built runabout. Choice of latest enj'ines up to 
500 h.p. \’-8s. All .\frican niaho^tany planked hull. Optional 
Landau top with aircraft-type sliding canopy. Seats 
10 in comfort. For beautiful 4-color brochure, write 
Century Boat Company. Box 350 Manistee, ilichigan. 



Coronado 21’ 


COMING EVENTS 

ctintinufd 


Hors* Raetng 

Bowie Breeders Stikes, S7.S00. 2-yr.-old$ <state-bied or 
-loaled), I.. Laurel. Md 

Locross* 

Yale vs. Syracuse. New Haven, Conn. 

TUESDAY. APRIL 23 
Tennis 

Pro matches. Rosewall vs. Gonzales, Princeton. N.J. 
WEDNESDAY. APRIL 24 
Boxing 

Kid Gavilan vs. Del Flanagan, welterweights (10 rds.), 
St. Paul. 

• Harold Gomes vs Bobby Rogers, leathe<weights(10 rds,), 

* Providence. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Golf 

Kerrtucky Derby Open Invitational, $37,000. Louisville 
(also April 25. 26 and 28) 

Hers* Racing 

Jamaica Handicap. $70,000, 3-yr.-olds. 6 f., Jamaica, N.Y. 
Lalayeite Slakes. $10,000, 2-yr.-olds. 4 I.. Keeneland, 
Ky. 

Locrosse 

MI7 vs. Harvard. Cambridge. Mass. 

Tennis 

Pro matches. Rnsewsll vs. Gonzales, White Plains N.Y. 
THURSDAY. APRIL 25 
Golf 

Women's Western Open. $S.0O0. Montgomery. Ala. 
(through April 2B). 

Horse Racing 

Blue Grass Slakes. $25,000, 3-yi.-olds. 1 1/g m.. Keene- 
land, Ky. 

Tennis 

58th Ojai Valley Tournament, Oj'ai. Calif, (through April 


FRIDAY. APRIL 26 

■ Miguel Berrios vs. Hogan Bassey. leatherweighl elimina- 
* tion bout (12 ids ). Washington. O.C.. 10 p.m. (NBC) 

Tennis 

Middle States Women’s Intercollegiate Tournament. Bryn 
Mnwr. Pa (through April 28). 

Trock & Field 

Drake Relays Des Moines (through April 27). 

Penn Relays Philadelphia (through April 27), 
SATURDAY. APRIL 27 
Auto Rocing 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Spartanburg, S C. 
Baseball 

■ Cleveland vs. Detroit. Cleveland. I 45 p.m. (CBS). 

■ Pittsburgh vs. Brooklyn. Pittsburgh. 1.30 p.m. (NBC). 
Boating 

Associate Member Sailing Championships. Princeton, 
N J (through April 28). 

Boston University. Harvard. MIT and Syracuse crew race, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Calilornia vs. USC. crew race Oakland. Calil 

Childs Cup. crew race (Columbia. Penn and Princeton). 

Princeton. N.J. 

Deg Shew 

Wilmington Kennel Club Show. Stanton, Del. 

Horse Racing 

Lscelsior Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds & up. t 1/16 m.. 
Jamaica. N Y 

Laurel Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr -olds t up, 1 1,’16 m.. 
Laurel. Md 

The Oaks Prep. $10,000. 3-yr -old hllies. 6 I.. Churchill 
Downs, Ky. 

William P Kyne Handicap. $100,000. 3-y(.-olds & up, 
1 1/8 m . Bay Meadows. Calil. 

Hunt Rocing 

Maryland Hunt Cup Association. Glyndon. Md. 

Oak Grova Race and Steeplechase Association, Gerrrtan- 
town. Tenn. 

Harvard vs. Penn. Cambridge Mass. 

Johns Hopkins vs Army, Baltimore. 

Rutgers vs. Virginia, New Brunswick. N.J. 

Track & Field 

Colorado Relays. Boulder. Colo. 

SUNDAY. APRIL 28 
Auto Racing 

Iniuiural Sports Car Races (SCAA). Lime Rock, Conn 
NASCAR Grand National Division Race Hillsboro, N.C. 
NASCAR Late Model Convertible Rece. Old Bridge. N J 
Dog Show 

Penn Treaty Kennel Club Show. Chester, Pa. 

Rhode Island Kennel Club Show. Cranston. R.l. 

Skiing 

15th Annual Silver Bell Trophy Race. Norden. Calil. 

The Masters Ski Tournament, Arapahoe Basin, Colo. 
Sports Festival 

Annual Kentucky Derby Festival, Louisville (through 
May 5). 

*See local listing. 

■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 
ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 



Del Crondall 


on the hand of 
Del Crandall 
...or YOU 


There’s no better mitt than MacGregor 


Whether it's on the hand of Del Crandoll, Ted 
Kluszewski, Ferris Fain, Wall Dropo, Cus Bell, 
Richie Ashburn ... or you, a MacGregor glove 
«r mill is rnode to deliver a lop performance 
with every pilch ... on every ploy. Thot's the 
reoson these ond many more major leaguers, 
oil members of ihe MacGregor Advisory Staff, 
outogroph and recommend 27 different player* 


designed MacGregor gloves ond mills. 

There's a right one in this complete 
MocGreger line — from professional models lo 
junior models— to help you improve your field- 
ing average. So loke a tip from lodoy's base- 
ball stars . . . choose the finest . . . choose o 
1957 MacGregor glove or mill at your sporting 
goods dealer's. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati, 32, Ohio • BASEBALL • FOOTBALL • BASKETBALL • 60LF • TENNIS 


the TENERIFE shirt 
by Activair 



A handsome new blend of lisle with silK 
in a sports shirt built for action— with 
our easy 'stride' shoulder, a neater 
one-piece col.lar and placket, and a longer 
designed to stay put. In white, 
red or beige. About SB. 


New York & Chicago 

FInchlay, Inc. 
Hackensack Lih’. Inc. 
Columbus. Ohio Walkar's 
Si. Louis Famaus t Barr 


Washington, D. C. 

Lewis t Thos. Saltz 
Houston Nertan-Dim 
Tulsa McDonnell ( Ce. 
Phoenix Nanny's 


Fk Otbet slofu wlltt: CORDON-FORD SALES COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. NEW TQRK I. N. Y. 



J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., CHICAGO it. ILLINOIS 
Crafting luxurious footwear lor discriminating 
stores and clientele has been our sole 
occupation lor over 61 years. 


igor 


a vitality and iightness-of-step that 
results from the skilful crafting of 

choice shantungs and leathers 
in matchless style. 

THE MOOR SHANTUNG-Magnificent 
new mudguard slip-on in smart black calf 
with grey shantung or rich brown calf 
with Ian shantung. 
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PHOTOr.HAI'HS 


KIUllAitn MRKK 




HUBBUB 
IN THE HUB 

Boston suddenly found itself the winter sports capital with 
both its hockey and basketball teams in the playoff finals 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


T hk second week in April has for tlie 
last decade signified no sports events 
at all for the traditionally beleaguered fans 
of Boston and the outlying New England 
countryside. The Celtics, Boston's entry in 
the National Basketball Association, had 
annually disbanded by that time, never 
quite succeeding in reaching the final round 
of the league playoffs despite their un- 
rivaled roster of high-scoring stars. The 
Bruins, Boston’s entry in the National 
Hockey League, did make their way to the 
final round of the Stanley Cup playoffs in 
1953, but with that one faint exception, by 
the second week of April they, too, were 
through and waiting till next year. And so 
with the Red Sox still not arrived at Fenway 
Park to inaugurate another soul-searing 
chapter in the golden annals of frustration, 
things invariably were very quiet indeed in 
that rarefied sector where, since time im- 
memorial. the Lowells speak only to the 
Cabots and Ted Williams speaks only to 
out-of-tow'n sportswriters. 

This April the situation underwent a 
drastic and dramatic change— or meta- 
morphosis, as they say in “the Athens of 
America.” Boston’s teams had reached the 
final round of both the hockey and basket- 
ball championship playoffs. The upstart 
Bruins, responding to Coach Milt Schmidt’s 
unsubduabie spirit, had startled the hockey 
world by eliminating the league champion 
Detroit Red Wings, four games to one, in 
the semifinal playoff round and were bat- 
tling the Montreal Canadiens in the cli- 
mactic besl-four-out-of-seven series. As for 
the Celtics, they had warmed up by elim- 
inating the Syracuse Nationals and were 
already deeply entrenched in a bruising 
best-four-out-of-seven final with the sur- 
prisingly tough St. Louis Hawks. On Tues- 
day, .April 9, with the Bruins in Montreal 


for the second game against Ix‘s Canadiens 
and the Celtics l)ack in Boston Garden for 
their fifth game w'ith the Hawks, it w’as still 
a little hard for the Boston fans to believe 
that they were .suddenly residents of the 
“winter capital of sports,” but there it was 
in black and white on every sports page — 
in tlie B«}<lon Heruhl, for example; 

KEY PL.AYOFFS TONIGHT 

CELTICS AIM TO TAKE LEAD 

naCIN'S SEEK TO EVEN SERIES 

Though all of New England was relishing 
this finest April in years, no doubt the per- 
son who was enjoying it the most was Wal- 
ter A. Brown, an extremely genuine and 
remarkably patient basketball and hockey 
fan wlio is also the president (and for all 
intents and purposes, the owner as well : of 
the Bruins, the Celtics and the Boston (Jar- 
den. A reasonable man, Mr. Brown was 
hopeful that Boston would emerge with one 
of the two championships— both champion- 
ships would be marvelous, of course, but 
common sense suggested being thankful for 
one. Of the two team.s, the Celtics unques- 
tionably had the better chance. It would 
be almost too much to expect the Bruins to 
have enough fire and stamina left to stay 
with the Flying Frenchmen. 

Last Saturday, in the seventh and decid- 
ing game with the Hawks, the Celtics at 
length and at last pulled out the victory 
after two almost intolerably tense and tur- 
bulent overtime periods. On Sunday night, 
three games down to Les Canadiens. the 
Bruins made one last gallant effort to stay 
alive, and did with a 2-0 victory. How- 
ever, it would take a minor miracle for the 
Bruins to win the ne.xt three games, and it 
looked for all the world as if Mr. Brown, 
Boston and New England would have to 
settle for their one championship. 


TURN PAGE FOR REPORTS ON CELTICS AND BRUINS 
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HOT ON 


T he final hamJ'; of the professional 
liaskeihall championshi}* playoffs 
was in its second overtime period in 
Boston (Jardeii. The score was Boston 
ItZn, St. I,oui.s 123, there were two sec- 
onds left to play and Alex Hannum of 
St. Louis had the ball out of bounds 
under his defensive board. The basket 
throuch which he had to score hung 10 
feet above the floor, 90-odd feet away. 

It is important to know who Alex 
Hannum is and just how he came to bo 
holding the ball with the world title at 
stake and two .seconds left on the clock. 

Alex is a trim <> feet 7 inches tall, his 
eyes are biue and his hair is now leaving 
liim rapidly. At 32, he was so worn 
down by the demands of this physically 
exacting game that he was released by 
St. Louis before this season ))egan, 
picked U|) by Fort Wayne and again 
dropped in December. Convinced he 
was through with basketball, he hadn’t 

RUSSELL REBOUNDS like one at left 
were t)ig fiu'lor in Boston's playoff victory. 


. . . BUT COLD ON THE ICE 


Montreal’s Flying Frenchmen took a seemingly unassailable 
lead over the game but tired Bruins in the Stanley Cup final 


E ven thouch the never-say-die 
Bruins fought hack to take the 
fourth game 2 0, the outcome of the 
1957 Stanley Cup final might well tiave 
been decided at the 19:54 mark of the 
first period when Lcs Canadiens and 
the Bruins met in the third game of 
the series, at the Bo.ston Garden. The 
Bruin.s had dropped the first two games 
of the be.st-four-out-of-.seven final 
(which were played in Montreal) and it 
was really imperative for them to win 
both the third and fourth games, .sched- 
uled for their home ice. since Les Cana- 
diens have been practically unbeatable 
at the Montreal Forum. 

The Bruin.s, in truth, were never in 
this critical third game. The first of 
the three 20-minute period.s had hard- 
ly begun when Bernard iBoom Boom) 
Gcoffrion, who had previously racked 
up eight goals in seven playoff games, 
slipped into the Bruins zone, cut across 
in front of the defense and, as he did 


so, whipped a rising 30-footer past 
young Don Simmons, the Bruins’ 
rookie goalie. The shape of things to 
come became clearer around the six- 
minute mark. The Bruins, enjoying a 
two-man advantage for a full minute 
when two Canadiens were serving over- 
lapping penalties, were able to get off 
only one shot on the ftlonlreal goal, 
and Jacques Plante, the Canadiens’ 
travel-minded goalie, .smothered it 
without two much difficulty. A pall of 
disappointment began to settle heavily 
over the Garden. At 14:39 the resound- 
ing (luielness became even deeper when 
old Busher Curry scored the Canadi- 
en.s’ second goal. And then, at 19:54, 
Geoffrion doused the Bruins' la.st glim- 
mer of hope when he sifted in close to 
the Boston cage and lifted a sharp 
backhand shot through the foot-wide 
opening between Simmons and the left 
goalpost. The final score, Canadiens 4, 
Boston 2, gave no true indication of 


the Canadiens’ margin of superiority 
over a team which, the harder it pressed 
to get back in the game, the less effec- 
tively it played — a not uncommon oc- 
currence in sports. 

Throughout the depre.ssive second 
and third periods, the Boston rooters, 
never renowned for their long memories 
or their stoicism, patiently wailed for 
the Bruin.s to get going and, when they 
didn’t, leveled not so much as a tea- 
spoonful of abuse at them. The Bruins, 
they appreciated, had done inordinate- 
ly well to go a.s far as they had. Ninety 
percent vinegar and 10' , sheer talent, 
this team that had not even qualified 
for the playoffs last year, had stayed 
in the pennant race all season long, 
then managed somehow to outcheck, 
outhustle, outscore and eventually ou.st 
the league champion Detroit Red 
Wings in the semifinal playoff round. 

Last week, that Detroit series looked 
to have been the .season’s high-water 
mark for the spent Bruin squad. They 
were far off form in the first game 
against Les Canadiens when 35-yeaf- 
ol(i Maurice Richard, Monnivut Hockey 
Lui-iiilwc, scored one, two, three, four 
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THE BOARDS 


The hardest way possible, against an inspired, underdog 
St. Louis team, the Celtics won basketball's World Series 


even hrouglit his wife and two young 
daughters east; they were at home in 
Los Angeles. 

Then, midway through the season, 
with the St. Louis team floundering 
helple-ssly in last place, Owner Ben 
Kerner made a series of desperation 
trades and personnel shifts, climaxed 
by the rehiring of Hannum as coach. 
Kerner had nothing to lose and Hannum 
quickly .showed he had everything to 
gain. No one (least of all Hannum) had 
any idea whether or not he had that 
undofinable combination of qualities 
which makes a man a good leader and 
teacher of other men. Alex took his 
team, composed largely of over-age vet- 
erans surrounding high-scoring Bob 
Pettit, and drove, cajoled, coaxed and 
inspired them to their league cham- 
pionship. In the first six games of the 
playoffs with Boston, against the finest 
collection of basketball talent ever 
assembled and in the face of unani- 
mous expert opinion that Boston would 
coast to the title, he had driven his 


men to unbelievable effort.s and won 
three times. All of St. Louis was behind 
him in a sudden frenzy of enthusia.sm. 
And now, after 72 regular-season games 
and six final playoffs, he was two points 
down with two seconds to go. 

The playoffs thus far had produced 
enough heroes and heroics for an Odys- 
sey of basketball. Boston’s Bill Russell 
had soared over the court like some 
gigantic bird, blocking shots, grabbing 
rebounds and generally intimidating 
St. Louis shooters. (Unable to sleep at 
all the night before the final game, Rus- 
sell had spent hours praying for each 
member of his team.) St. Louis’ Slater 
Martin and Jack McMahon had per- 
formed miracles on defense to contain 
Boston’s great Bob Cous.v and Bill 
Sharman. In every game, the guarding 
was so tenacious that a player had to 
drift back to midcourt for a clear shot. 
Neither team had ever been ai)le to 
demonstrate real superiority — in any 
department. 

Two seconds — the Boston Garden 


one deafening shriek of sound, guards 
re.straining spectators from tlie edges of 
the floor, ULOOO sets of nerves on the 
raw edge. Hannum threw a perfect 
strike the length of the court in a 
planned maneu^’er to hit the back- 
board for a rebound by a teammate. 
The ball bounced off— into the arms of 
Bob Pettit. Jvsl exacllij perfect. Pettit 
misses tiiis kind of a shot about as fre- 
quently as destiny touches a com- 
parative unknown like Hannum. Pettit 
took his shot. It rolled around the rim, 
and rolled out. 

Both Ben Kerner and Boston Owner 
Walter Brown had waited 11 years for 
a winning team. It is no play with words 
to say that they both had just that. 
Bo.ston won the title; .St. Louis won 
everything else. Moral victory is the 
way sportswriters usually cover such 
a situation. 

Alex Hannum? Well, Mrs. Hannum 
and the girls should be living in St. 
Louis, not Los Angelos, for a long lime. 

— Jrkkmiah Tax 


times to come within one goal of his 
record of five in a single playoff game 
which he set away back in 1944 w'hen 
he was first earning his now indivisible 
sobriquet, "The Rocket.’’ The Bruins 
played well enough to win the second 
game, but Plante had a great night in 
the nets for the Canadiens and Jean 
Beliveau came through with the goal 
that won it 1-0. Tiien, in the third 
game, it was another one of the Cana- 
diens’ big guns, Geoffrion. 

Old hockey hands have long pro- 
claimed that the blistering pace of the 
Stanley Cup competition nearly al- 
w’ays brings out the extra attributes 
which make the great players great. 
The cup games this year have certain- 
ly confirmed this embryonic proverb. 
Against the Rangers and the Bruins, 
Les Canadiens, producing a mixture of 
fine and only fair liockey, might have 
got deep into trouble had not their 
three famed forwards risen to the occa- 
sion. Of the 32 goals Montreal scored 
in the first nine playoff games, Beliveau 
had six, Richard eight and Geoffrion 
10—24 of the 32, monsieur. 

— Hekbiirt Warren Wind 

PLAYOFF high point was Rocket Richarcl’.s 
four-goal spree in opener against Bruins. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


IF IT’S GOOD ENOUGH FOR IKE’ 


N ow THAT the weather is beginning 
to break, the eariy-morning rou- 
tine of Ed Wiggins, a farmer of Red 
Cloud. N'eb. (pop. 1,.500), is fairly well 
set. What Ed will do now is get up at 
the crack of dawn, milk the cows, low- 
er the milk can.s into the water cooler 
and then hop into tlie cab of his flat- 
bed truck and drive out to the Red 
Cloud Country Club for nine holes of 
golf. Like as not, he’ll share a 60c 
breakfast of hotcakes and eggs with 
his foursome at the Royal Hotel later 
on, and then drive back to the farm 
to find the milk cooled and ready for 
the trip to the dairy. 

Maybe Richard I). Schanot, whose 
farm is near Union. Neb., won’t work 
it quite that way. Schanot. who milks 
30 cow.s and tends 120 hogs on his 160- 
acre farm, may wait until ail the chores 
are done and then pile the whole fam- 
ily (Wife Dorothy, daughter .Joyce, 12, 
.son Richard Jr., 16) into the car and 
drive 15 miles to the Steinhari Park 
Country Club. While the elder Schanot 
golfs, tlie rest of the family will have a 
swim in the club pool and then they 
will have dinner on a terrace overlook- 
ing the pool. 

What’s happening to Farmer Wig- 
gins and Farmer Schanot is liappening 
to many another farmer in the rural 
Midwest. There’s a golf boom on. and 


it’s bitten not only farmers but small- 
town businessmen, gasoline-station at- 
tendants, lawyers anfl bankers. The 
cracker barrel in the general store is 
no longer the center of political dis- 
cussion and small talk. 'Phe scene has 
shifted to the 19th hole. 

The man who started the rural golf 
boom, according to those caught fast 
in its grip, is the nation’s most cele- 
lirated golfer, Dwight D. Ei.senhower. 

“A fellow kind of feels kindred to a 
man like Ike, who fishes for trout and 
hunts quail just as we do around here,” 
says John Kovar. banker of Missouri 
\’alley, Iowa. fellow figures he 
might try golf, sometliing he wouldn't 
ordinarily do, just because Ike plays.” 

.lohn Schumacher of N’ehra.ska City 
thinks the President ha.s given the 
game its '‘bigge.st assist in 50 years.” 
“Some farmers may ho a little peeved 
at folks in Washington," he .said, “but 
they like and respect Ike. They say, 
‘If golf is good enough for Ike, it’s 
good enough for us.' ” 

Some of the rural country clubs that 
are springing up boast such refinements 
a.s grass greens. Others are getting 
along with oiled sand greens. The Red 
Cloud club has a nine-hole course and 
a park wiili benches bearing the names 
of such donors as “Bruce Frame. Real 
Estate” and “Carl Gass, Insurance." 


The Red Cloud village board under- 
writes the maintenance of the course. 
The cost is about $750 a year, but some 
part of that figure is met by mowing 
the hay along the fairways and selling 
it to nearby cattle ranchers. 

No town showed more ingenuity in 
getting itself a country club than 
Alma, Neb. Five years ago the town 
(pop. l,756i took over an abandoned 
Burlington Railroad depot, moved it 
just l>eyond the village limits to get 
that "outsiilp-the-city country club 
atmosphere.” Some shacks left over 
from Civilian Conservation Corps days 
were transformed into a lodge. A. nine- 
liole sand greens course was l)uUt, a 
baseball diamond laid out and a $60,- 
000 swimming pool constructed. Said 
one of the venture’s sponsors, a hank- 
er named .Merrill Northwall: “Other 
towns would give tlieir village sfjuares 
to have what we have. We are really 
living now.” 

.-Mtogether, Iowa has 150 golf courses 
now and Nebraska has 85. Country 
club life suits everybody — farmers, 
storekeepers, busines.smen and profes- 
sional men— just fine. A Nebraska 
farmer summed up the feeling about 
the Ei.senhower game. “It’s relaxing.” 
he said. “When I’m playing golf, there 
aren’t any hog prices, droughts or corn 
crops on my mind.” 
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THE COURSE AT BLAU 


WONDERFUL WORLD coniiniuci 


FLORIDA CROP BEGINS TO 
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RIPEN 


With U.S. tennis in near-desperate straits for future Davis and Wightman 
Cup stars, sunny Florida put the accent on youth and came up with nine 
serene prospects at the State Junior tennis championships at Daytona 
Beach last week— the youngest threat to Australia being just 8 years old 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


INVITATION TO MOSCOW • HELPFUL HINTS FOR BETTING 
HOUSEWIVES • A CLIFFHANGER AT SQUAW VALLEY • THE 
WORLD MARKET FOR BASEBALL • HOLLYWOOD SLUGGER 


MOSCOW’S INVITATION 

R ussia is asking for a licking. The 
U.S.S.R. has invited the United 
States to send a 70-man track and field 
team to Moscow for a three-day meet 
next July, and the AAU is now con- 
sidering its reply. 

It would be very agreeable to read 
in Premia next summer how the Bobby 
Morrows, Parson Richardses, Parry 
O’Briens and Hal Connollys ran off 
with all the marbles in front of 100,000 
Muscovites in Lenin Stadium. And 
that is almost surely what would hap- 
pen. The U.S. would do a jig around 
the Russian Bear in his own front yard 
and walk away laughing. Such a gam- 
bit would be agreeable but costly, for 
there is also the question of who would 
laugh last. 

Russia knows she cannot beat the 
U.S. in track and field. As at Mel- 
bourne, she would be certain of vic- 
tories only in the distance events. Al- 
most without exception, the U.S. would 
sweep the sprints and field events. So 
why is Russia so eager to lose? 

To compete, U.S. athletes would 
have to ignore the moral boycott that 
much of the free world has applied to 
Russia since the rape of Hungary. 
What public opinion has been unwilling 
to approve is not competition with 
the Russians — that was made clear at 
Melbourne— but junkets to Soviet ter- 
ritory where the visitors’ very presence 
would allow the Kremlin to say to its 
own citizens: “Look, they’ve already 
forgotten what we did to the Hun- 
garians last year.” 

Let’s hope the Russians, by their 
immediate actions in the community 
of nations, make it possible to lift this 
moral boycott. Otherwise, the AAU 
would do well to tell Moscow, “Thanks, 
but no thanks.” 


THE LADY HORSEPLAYER 

mHE MANAGEMENT of Laurel race 
track in Maryland has undertaken 
a brave campaign designed to put order 
and logic into the mental processes of 
women— not all their mental processes, 
to be sure, but at least those function- 
ing when they bet on horses. 

Feeling that women rely much too 
heavily on intuition in selecting the 
horses they bet on, Laurel has arranged 
a series of four educational lectures. 
The first was given before 60 more or 
less attentive ladies in the clubhouse 
lounge by Raleigh S. Burroughs, the 
dignified, spectacled editor of T urf and 
Sport Digest. 

“I say study the horses and know 
their records,” Mr. Burroughs began, 
“and then you won’t make any foolish 


bets. The average person isn’t emotion- 
ally adjusted to be a horseplayer. The 
thrill of the race is too much for him or 
her; the thrill of the long shot is too 
much. People make a lot of foolish bets 
without providing themselves with ad- 
equate information.” 

Some of the ladies nodded and some 
wrote in their notebooks; some kept 
reading the racing literature they had 
brought along. 

“Don’t try to bet every race,” Mr. 
Burroughs went on. “The handicapper 
has to make a selection, but you don’t. 
When you bet , think of the reasons why 
a horse is a favorite. Don’t think you 
have to make a lot of money on every 
race. If you bet a favorite $5 to show 
and he pays $2.80 for $2, then you’ve 
made $2. If you do the same in the next 
race, you’ve made a total of $4.” 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Thunderbirds tQ Le Mans? 

Work has halted on two super racing Thunderbirds which the veteran Pete De 
Paolo has been developing for Ford. But there is still a possibility of a Thunderbird- 
Corvette duel at Le Mans next June: Le Mans admits that two Thunderbird 
entries are in but, “by request,” declines to name the owner-sponsors. Two Cor- 
vettes have been entered by Sportsman Briggs Cunningham. 

• Chicago Speaks Up 

With Cleveland apparently ready to give up as host for 1959’s Pan-American 
Games, Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley has bounced into the picture with 
the confident proclamation that Chicago has all the facilities needed except a 
velodrome for bicycle racing, and Chicago could build that. 

• For the Record 

Sport-swrilers’ picks in pre.season Associated Press poll: Braves (260 votes) to win in 
the National League, Dodgers 1S7, Redlegs 130. In the American League: the 
Yankees 612 to 51. Verdicts last year: Yanks and Dodgers. 

• Congressional Front 

Rep. Kenneth B. Keating of New York is offering a significant bill for baseball, 
football, hockey and basketball. Main points: 1) “business aspects” such as tele- 
vision contracts to come under the antitrust laws, 2) playing aspects, including the 
re.serve clause, to be exempt, 3) collective bargaining guaranteed to the athletes. 
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Mr. Burroughs went on in that vein 
and then answered a few questions 
from the audience. 

All in all, it seemed like a most sat- 
isfactory session, and as Laurel officials 
congratulated Mr. Burroughs and each 
other, the lady l)pltors gathered in lit- 
tle groups and compared nole.s. 

“I was at Bowie tlie other day,” said 
a middle-aged lady from Washington, 
“and it was a beautiful sunny day. I 
sat in the sun and read my program, 
and there it was: a horse named Noble 
Sun was running. Naturally I bet on 
him. Ho paid $19.” 

Anotlier woman nodded. ‘‘Tlie other 
day at Bowie,” she said, “I decided to 



bet on honses with white forefeet, f had 
five winners. Today I’m going to bet 
on My Boots.” She looked around and 
then explained; ‘‘One time I had a dog 
named Boots.” 

Suddenly there was a whole chorus 
of voices: 

‘‘I bet black horses. They always 
look so strong.” 

‘‘I go down in the paddock and look 
at the owner. Then, somehow. I always 
feel I can tel! whether his horse has 
been doing well or not.” 

‘‘I bet horses with nautical names, 
becau.se my son is in the Navy.” 

‘‘But wnat,” someone asked, ‘‘would 
you do if there were two horses with 
nautical names in the .same race?” 

“Oh, then.” .said the nautical bettor 
priomptly, ‘‘I’d flip a coin.” 

The second lecturer in Laurel’s lec- 
ture series was Walter Haight, racing 
writer for The Washington Post. Wear- 
ing baggy pants and a sports jacket, 
he peered over his horn-rimmed gla.sses 
and saw what he was up against. After 
speaking briefly on the subject of scien- 
tific betting, he dropped all pretense 
when one of the ladies asked him his 
choice in the daily double. 

“I always play six and three,” said 
Mr. Haight promptly, “because when 
my son was 8 j’ears old he had a foot- 
ball uniform with the number 63 on 
tlie back.” 

The ladies hurried out to the bet- 
ting windows and a little later tho,se 
who had followed Mr. Haight’s hunch 
collected $97 for $2 after Extra Easy, 
No. 6. had won the first race and 
Knockabout, who was No. .3, had tak- 
en the second. 

Which, if it is not scientific, is like- 
wise not hay. 


COCHRAN'S DISCOVERY 

R ather glumly, a Seattle golfer 
named S. 1). Cochran read a short 
j)iece about himself in this section of 
the March 18 issue of Sports Illus- 
trated. It told how, in the Trans- 
Mis.sissippi Seniors Tournament at Las 
Vegas, Mr. Cochran (wlio Is in his 70s) 
fired 12 tee shots in succession into the 
water on the 1 6th hole, then hit one to 
the edge of the green and three-putted 
for a 28. 

Cochran did not renounce the game. 
In the same issue of Sports Ii.lus- 
trated in which he read about himself 
he also read “The Second Lesson” by 
Ben Hogan — taking special note of 
Hogan's admonition to keep the el- 
bows close together. 

“I gave it a try,” Cochran writes, 
“and it gave me a shankless swing.” 
(Shanking is hitting the ball more with 
the shaft of a golf club than the head. 
It is roughly the equivalent of hitting 
a handball with the wrist instead of 
the palm. ) Cochran liad been shanking 
for six months — a spell which reached 
its climax on that 16th hole at Las 
Vegas— and suddenly he stopped. “In 
a dozen games since applying the 
idea,” he says, “I have not been guilty 
of a single shank. 

“A few days ago.” he continues hap- 
pily, “I watched a fellow club member 
shank the ball on six holes in a row. I 
finally took pity on him and revealed 
my secret. My subsequent financial 
loss was greatly overshadowed by his 
unbounded pleasure.” 

PREVIEW OF A THRILLER 

W HEN ToniSailer hit the finish line 
of the North American downhill 
skiing championships at Squaw Valley, 
chosen site for the 1960 Winter Olym- 
pics, he was, as usual, miles ahead of 
everyone else and not even breathing 
hard. Pushing back his goggles, he 
passed judgment on the course in this, 
its first official racing test. 

“It is not the world’s best downhill 
course,” he said. “It’s not long enough, 
not steep enough and it is too straight.” 
Thus spoke Toni Sailer, but in Squaw 
Valley, for the first time in his skiing 
life, Toni was only a bit player, a voice 
from the wings in what may become 
the most popular western thriller of 
the next three years. The title of the 
serial is "Will Squaw Valley Lose the 
Games?” or “How Can You Build All 
Those Facilities in the High Sierra by 
19fi(|?” Herewith the plot: 

Wayne Poulsen, a retired Pan- 
American pilot who ow’ns most of the 


land in Squaw Valley, is indulging in 
a bitter feud with Alex Cushing, the 
man wlio got the Olympics for the 
valley (SI, July 11, ’55). Cushing con- 
trols 600 acres, and owns outright the 
existing ski facilities, namely a lodge, 
a few outbuildings and one ski lift. 
Poulsen and Cushing used to be part- 
ners in the corporation that built tlie 
valley into a ski resort. But somewhere 
along the line Poulsen lost a proxy 
fight to Cushing and got tossed out of 
the corporation. Now Poulsen is crying 
foul play, and claiming that Cushing 
is likely to make a one-man killing on 
the Olympics. 

Cushing, at the moment, isn’t say- 
ing anything. He has turned over his 
holdings to the California Olympic 
Commission with the understanding 
that he gets them all back — plus, per- 
haps, benefits, from whatever sewage 
dispo.sal, flood control and parking 
facilities the commission may build. 
Poulsen, however, is battling to get 
the sewers, drainage system and park- 
ing lot built farther from Cushing’s 
lodge and closer to a .shopping center 
that Poulsen plans to liuild sometime 
between now and 1960. To swing the 
fight his W'ay, Poulsen is threatening to 
sit on 32 key acres that the commission 
feels it must have to build a proper 
Olympic Village. 

That is where matters stood until 
tw'o weeks ago when California Stale 
Senator Harold Johnson, fed up with 
the sound.s of mountain warfare, in- 
troduced into the legislature an omni- 
bus bill granting $2,990,000 for Olym- 
pic construction (the commission al- 
ready has $5 million in the till) but 
also allowing the state to take over 
Poulsen’s 32 acres if Poulsen doesn’t 
play ball. 

Nobody really wants to use the 
eminent-domam clause, because of 
possible legal delays. But it gives the 



state a sword to use in the fencing 
match with Poulsen. 

The big questions now are, liow long 
will it take for Poulsen to give in, and 
how far will he give? Possibly the only 
man in California who doesn't care 
about the answer is .\very Brundage, 
chief of the International Olympic 
Committee. Sitting in the sun on a 
Santa Barbara vacation, Brundage, a 
veteran of umpteen of these pre- 
Olympic hassles, quietly assured a 
coiidnucd on page 27 
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"/te’s nol hml at all. Good control. Truman had more Mcniii bvl he max ivild. 
liooKercIl? Well, you'd never know. You'd get a good atraiglit throw out of him for 
four or fire years, then he'd he nil over the place the tiexl four or fire. Hoover had 
ti sort of slow hh. Heminded you a lilllc of Cooltdgc when he first come up .... " 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

contin ned 

Si’ORTS Ii.i.usTRATED reporter that tlie 
Games would be held in Squaw Valley, 
come Cushing, come Poulsen or come 
the application of the right of eminent 
domain. 

“We have a firm agreement with the 
organizing committee here in Cali- 
fornia,” said Brundage. “as to what 
facilities will be provided at Squaw 
\'alley, and we have no reason to be- 
lieve that this agreement is not goiiig 
to be kept. Moreover, the government 
of California promi.sed that the re- 
sources of this great .state would be 
pledged to the job of providing those 
facilities.” 

\'es. I>ut how can ski jumps, a bob- 
sled run, two ice-skating rinks, new 
ski lifts, not to mention the .sewers 
and parking lots, possibly be built in 
remote Squaw \’alley by 1960? 

“You can,” said Brundage calmly, 
“get any job done if you just spend 
the money.” 

THE LISTENERS 

■pASEBALi. FANS in Saudi Arabia. 

South Africa, Venezuela. Greenland 
and other unlikely places listened to 
the opening-day game on their radios 
Monday, though they didn't get the 
word quite as fa.st as followers in the 
motherland. For the ovenseas audience, 
which was served by the vast short- 
wave facilities of the Armed Forces 
Radio Service, there was a seven-second 
delay. 

ILsiiig transmitters on both the East 
and West coasts of the U.S., the .'^FRS 
beams nearly five hours of radio a day 
to American troops and sailors almost 
anywhere on earth. Civilians are wel- 
come to listen, too— -and they do. h’an 
mail comes in regularly from mission- 
aries, merchant seamen and oil-com- 
pany employees, as well as from 
servicemen. 

A recent AFRS offer to send major 
league baseball schedules to anyone 
who wrote in for them drew an unex- 
pectedly heavy response. From Ikot 
Ibiok in the Calabar Province of Ni- 
geria. West .Africa, the Iie\’. Philip .V. 
Ernst Wrote, “Kindly send the Major 
League baseball schedule referred to 
on your sports program tonight.” In 
the Mediterranean, whore his ship 
forms part of the Sixth Fleet, a gun- 
ner’s mate modeled liis letter on the 
best military style: “It is reciuested.” 
he wrote, “that I be furnished the 1957 
National and American League Ba.se- 
ball Schedules. . . 


It was, in fact, requested by so 
many hundreds of listeners that the 
New York office of the AFRS quickly 
used up its modest sui)ply of printed 
schedules and had to send mimeo- 
graphed ones instead. The over.seas 
fans know that a total of Lifi regular- 
season games will be broadcast this 
year, and they want to be ready. 

Armed Forces Radio doesn’t limit 
itself to sports, of course; it sends 
music, news. Bob Hope, The SGi,<)0i) 
(^Kenlion and otlier commercial shows 
out to I the rest of the world, where 
anyone with a. short-wave receiver and 
a knowledge of English can listen and 
marvel. In footl)all season it broadcasts 
two college games on Saturdays and 
two pro games on Sundays. .-\nd it is 
generous with the time it gives to 
basketball, golf tournaments, track 
meets, the Indianapolis “500” and even 
the Soap Box Derby. 

The puzzling seven-second delay of 
live broadcasts is effected not l)y the 
use of a time machine or the fourth 
dimension, but simply by recording an 
incoming show on tape and broad- 
casting tlie playback only moment.s 
later. As soon as the word.s “base hit,” 
for example, enter the control room 
(over a direct line from the ball park) 
they go onto the continuously moving 
tape. Seconds later they enter another 
machine, and the words come off the 
tape and are broadcast. Thus— and 
here is the real reason for the time lag 
—when the first rasp of a commercial 
is heard, the engineer has time in which 
to tune the tape out and tune in a live 
announcer who reads off a few items of 
sports news or gives some out-of-town 
scores. It seems like a lot of trouble, 
but the Department of Defense, which 
has i)roblems enough on its hands pre- 
paring to deal with enemies from with- 



WRONC CLUB 

His ciiddii- was new. 

His gamp wa.s a fright; 

He called for a sand wedge - 
Got roast beef on white. 

— Tessa Austin 


out, doesn’t want to rile up enemies 
from within by giving free worldwide 
publicity to one company’s razor blades 
or beer while another company’s prod- 
uct gets none. 

Any broadcast that covers so much 
of the world is hound to reach many 
lisleners at a rather awkivard hour of 
the day or night. Members of the AFRS 
sports staff have been mystified by the 
number of requests from GIs in Europe 
and the Middle East for broadca-sts 
of night baseball. Such a demand from 
Newfoundland, the Caribbean or the 
(?anal Zone is to be expected — in those 
areas the game would be over at a 
reasonable hour. But the last inning of 
a night game in Yankee Stadium or 
any other East Coast ball park would 
reach (Jermany at around 5 a.m. and 
Saudi Arabia well after daylight. 

It takes a fairly enthusiastic fan to 
sit up that late with a baseball game. 
But of course such occasions wouh! be 
exceptional: most of this year’s sched- 
uled broadcasts are day games. They 
will be over well before midnight in 
Germany, and even in Saudi Arabia 
the fans can liear tliem and still be in 
bed by 2 a.m. 

HOME RUN STUART 

T S' THE Pittsburgh Pirates’ training 

camp this spring, Manager Bobby 
Bragan sometimes felt like a man who 
would have a pearl if only he could 
open the oyster. The pearl was the 
batting performance of a 24-year-old 
rookie named Dick Stuart— and the 
oyster was his performance in the field. 
Last year in Tancoln, Nebraska, Stuart 
bit 66 home runs, and he kept right 
on hitting them in Florida this spring. 
But Bragan admitted, sadly, that 
Dick Stuart was perhaps the worst 
outfielder he had ever seen, and reluc- 
tantly farmed him out to the Holly- 
wood Stars. 

This didn’t bother Stuart at all. A 
man of sublime self-confidence, he has 
never been known to speak a word of 
anything hut praise for himself. ’T’ll 
be back,” he told Bragan in farewell. 
Moreover, he promised that if the Pi- 
rates call him back sook enough he will 
lead tlie National League in home runs 
this year. 

On this buoyant note Dick Stuart 
left for Hollywood. There, in the first 
four games of the season, he promptly 
hit five homers and ran up a .427 bat- 
ting average. .And while the dispatches 
from the West Coast didn’t exactly 
glow with accounts of his brilliant field- 
ing, they didn’t say, either, that a fly 
ball had hit him on the head. 
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HOPE OF 


CHARACTERISTIC GLUMNESS marks .Miina^LT Freil Hutchin- 
son’s craggy face as he discusses point with adamant umpire. 


MUDCATS IN THE GASHOUSE 

The original Gashouse Gang was as bizarre off the field as on. 
Coach Terry Moore, who broke in with the Cardinals in 
reminisced recently about Pepper Martin’s famou-s Mississippi 
Mudcats, iif country-music band that started as clubhouse fun 
and eventually commanded a $1,000 fee for playing on national 
radio broadcasts. "Pepper played the banjo-guitar,” Moore re- 
calls. “And Lonny Warneke played the guitar. Fiddler Bill McGee 
played the fiddle. He held it down low, in the crook of his arm. 
I never did .see him put it under his chin. He’d sit there straight 
as a boarti, real serious holding the fiddle down low and sawing 
away on it. Bob Weiland played the jug. Boomp, boomp. Boomp, 
boomp. .\nd Frenchy Bordugaray played the washboard. You 
know, running a stick up and down on il. Damn, they practiced 
all the time. They drove Frank Frisch crazy. 'Fheir favorite song 
was Buffalo Gal. I heard Buffalo (Sal so often I used to dream it 
at night: ‘Bulfalo Gal, ain’t you cornin’ out tonight, cornin’ out 
tonight, cornin’ out tonight.’ Frisch couldn't stand it. He used to 
say he was going to trade McGee and send Weiland down to the 
minors just to break up the Mudcats. We sure had a lot of fun.” 


The old Gashouse Gang is history now, but 
their fiercely competitive tradition is being 
carried on by a young Cardinal named Moon 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


T his season, for what seems the first time in a long, 
long while, the St. Louis Cardinals have been seriously 
mentioned as a po.ssibility to win the National League pen- 
nant. They are still long shots, but at the odds ( 10 to 1 at 
the last reading) they are a solid bet, for knowing baseball 
men insist that only one or two things need happen for St. 
Louis to be the surprise of the league. 

This optimism, however guarded, derives to a substan- 
tial degree from the presence in the Cardinal lineup of a 
heavy-browed, lean-jawed young (.27) man named W'ally 
Moon. Such reasoning requires justification, for Moon is 
neither the strongest hitter on llie Cardinals, nor the best 
fielder, nor the fastest base runner, and he does not pitch. 
Yet of him Fred Hutchinson, the dour, undemonstrative 
manager of the Cardinals, says, "I wish all my players were 
like him.” And .Tack Buck, a St. Louis sports broadcaster, 
agrees, “If a manager had 2") players like Moon, he’d have 
no more worries.” Earlier in the spring Birdie Tebhetts of 
the Cincinnati Redlegs said of Moon: “He’s not a great 
ballplayer and he never will be. because he can’t do every- 
thing. He can't throw and he can’t hit left-handed pitching. 
But he’s a good fielder and he’s always on base. .\n{l he’s 
always trying to heat you. He’s a tjund ballplayer, a real 
good ballplayer.” 

Jack Herman, baseball writer for the St. Louis (Slubc- 
Donocrat, explained the paradox of liigh praise for Moon 
despite his lack of the heroic skills. “Wally,” Herman said 
proudly, “is a real (lashouser.” 

For St. Louis Cardinal partisans, no further explana- 
tion is necessary. Others may require a quick peer back 
into history: 

The Cardinals of 19.‘T.5 were a colorful group of ballplay- 
ers, aggressive, brash, loudmouthed, uninhibited. The year 
before, they had won the National League pennant and the 
World Series with their hell-bent-for-eleclion brand of base- 
ball. Dixzy Dean, their star pitcher, would mock an oppo.s- 
ing batter and deliberately pitch to his strength, defying tlje 
batter to hit and laughing at him when he failed. Pepper 
Martin would blithely try for an extra base, lose his race 
with the throw coming from the outfield and then turn de- 
feat into victory with a crunching headfirst slide that sent 
dust, his opponent and the ball flying in different directions. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Manager Frank Frisch, from second base, and t-ippy Leo 
Durocher, from shortstop, would charge in together at an 
umpire who had, they felt, made a bum call, outraged 
fury in their eyes, the cords of their necks standing out 
as they roared a twin howl of protest unmatched in base- 
ball before or since. 

They svere a tough team, a rowdy team. They were su- 
premely confident and fiercely competitive, and they had 
almost no respect for anything but victory. 

They came into New York one day in 1935 to play the 
Giants. The day previously they had played with their 
u.sual abandon on a muddy field in Boston, and by the end 
of the game their uniforms were filthy with earth and per- 
spiration. For some reason there wasn’t time to have the 
uniforms cleaned before the next day’s game, and so the 
damp, dirty suits were packed into the team’s trunks and 
sent on to New York. 

When the Cardinals walked onto the green turf of the 
Polo Grounds the next afternoon, their gray road uniforms 
were grimy and wrinkled beyond belief. The white home 
suits of the Giants, freshly laundered and impeccably clean, 
stood out in blinding contrast. 

The Cardinals didn’t care. Their infield— Ripper Collins 
at first, Frisch, Durocher and Martin, who was at third — 
banged their raucous way through pregame drill. Their un- 
kempt attire seemed a perfect complement to their bel- 
ligerent faces. 

“Look at them,’’ said Joe Val, a New York sports edi- 
tor. "They look like the gang that hangs around down by 
the gashouse.” 

Baseball writers in Val’s presence picked up ‘‘the gang 
from the gashouse’’ phrase. They used it in conversation 
at first and then in their copy. The name caught on, and 
almost at once the St. Louis Cardinals had become the 
Gashouse Gang. 

The name stuck even though the original gang of play- 
ers did not. And even today, more than 20 years after that 
day in the Polo Grounds, the greatest compliment a St. 
Louis fan can pay to a Cardinal player is to say, as Jack 
Herman said of Wally Moon: “He’s a real Gashouser.” 

In Moon’s case, of course, the Gashouse characteristics 
are not blatantly obvious. Off the field, for example, his be- 
havior is about as different from that of Pepper Martin, 
the spiritual leader, so to speak, of the old Gashouse Gang, 
as Lucius Beebe’s Ls from Tony Galento’s. Pepper was al- 
ways a mischievous boy, even at the end of his playing ca- 
reer. Moon was a mature, reasoning adult even as a rookie. 
Pepper dropped paper hags filled W’ith water out of hotel 
windows, raced midget automobiles, played practical jokes, 
conthmed on page 54 

oo-OR-DiE DETERMINATION scts Wall.v Moon’s itiouth in 
tight line Hop) as he levels bat perfectly to meet pitch. Grimace 
and wicked follow-through (boliom) reflect his Gashouse heritage. 
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Exclusive PHILCO “Scan-Tenna” 
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Now portable TV comes of age — with the first antenna engineered 
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gineered for each other ... to give you a big-set picture even in areas 
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Philco has it. See an amazing demonstration at better $ ^ ^ f-N 95 
stores everywhere. Priced as low as 1 O y — 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


A WILDERNESS 
EXPLODES 


When the ancient Great Smokies burst into bloom, their beauty catches 
at men’s souls. So come for a wilderness walk and hear spring’s call 
by JOHN O’REILLY 


W HKN IT’S SPRI.VGTI.ME in the Smokies tJje wild/lowers 
put on a show that makes the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park the most spectacular sOBment of na- 
ture in the eastern half of America. At this time of the year 
these old mountains are clothed with a floral display 
so varied and so lavish that only those with hearts of stone 
could fail to be exhilarated by their special call of spring, a 
call that makes a grown man want to romp in flowers like 
the bear cubs born into this mountain idyl. 

Next week individuals dedicated to the study and en- 
joyment of wildflowers will journey to the park from all 
over tlie rest of the country to participate in the annual 
Spring Wildflower Pilgrimage, the seventli time that this 
unusual type of floral festival has been held. Park rules 
forbid romps with bears, but the pilgrims will enjoy the big 
flower show in many other ways. For four days beginning 
April 24, the visitors will prowl this mountain wonder- 
land in groups, each group under the guidance of a park 
naturalist or some other expert on the flora of the region. 

Their activities will carry on into the night, for when 
not viewing flowers they will be talking aliout them. In 
the evenings they gather at wildflower clinics, where mem- 
bers of the park staff and botany professors will answer 
questions regarding plant identifications and such and the 
pilgrims will linger to talk flowers. 

.\bout a thousand wildflower enthusiasts are expected 
for the pilgrimage, but they will be only a small fraction 
of the hundreds of thousands of visitors, ranging from 
honeymooners to horticulturists, who will greet spring 
in the Smokies. 

With GatUnburg, Tenn. just north of the park bound- 
ary, as their rendezvous point, the pilgrims spread out in 
search of favored flower-liunting grounds in the 507,159 
acres which comprise the national park and which include 
parts of both North Carolina and Tennessee. Here they 
find themselves in a preserved part of that mighty forest 
which once extended unbroken from southern Canada to 
northern Florida. Of the total park area 150,000 acres are 
in virgin forest, the largest such tract in tlie East. 


Over years of study botani.st.s liave recorded more than 
1,300 native species of flowering plants in the park. In- 
cluded are 130 species of native trees, more than are found 
on the entire continent of Europe. 

Pilgrimage leadens take their groups to the richest- 
flowering areas of the park. This is sometimes a difficult 
choice, for the Smokies put on their flower show in a 
profligate fashion. On sparsely wooded slopes white carpets 
of the fringed phaeelia extend for acres. Cliffs overhanging 
mountain streams are festooned with red curtains of wild 
columbine. It is common for flower lovers to welcome the 
spring violets in their local woods. In the Smokies spring- 
time finds more than 30 species of violets in bloom. 

In the Smokies spring also arrives vertically. The first 
tree.s and flowers start blooming along streams and in coves 
at the foot of the mountains. Gradually the bloom spreads 
up the mountainsides until it reaches the peaks over 6,000 
feet high. Early in the season it is springtime down in 
the valley, but the mountaintops still have a wintry as- 
pect with patches of the last snows still lingering beneath 
the trees. 

ThLs altitude of the southern Appalachians is one of the 
reasons for the great plant variety. In driving the highway 
leading through the park and on up to Clingmans Dome, 
which has an altitude of 6,643 feet, the visitor passes 
through the same vegetation zones as he would on a trip 
from Georgia to Canada. 

What does one do on a wildflower pilgrimage? What 
makes it different from any other wildflower study? The.se 
questions were answered for me when 1 joined up once and 
went along on a number of these wildflower safaris. Flower 
watchers, on the whole, turned out to be even more ecstatic 
than bird watchers. There were many types, of course, and 
their ages varied greatly, but all had the same enthusiasm. 

There was no charge for any part of the pilgrimage pro- 
gram, but on arrival the pilgrims were required to register 
and sign up on a first -come-first-served basis for those 
events in which the participants were limited. A typical 

confni ned 
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SMOKIES ON DISPLAY 

COMMO.N NAME 

TIME 

TREE.S 


Black locust 

April-May 

Cucumber magnolia, cucumber tree 

April-May 

Flowering dogwood 

April 

Fraser magnolia, mountain magnolia 

April-May 

Paulownia, empress tree 

April 

Pin cherry, fire cherry 

Aprit-.May 

Redbud 

March-.April 

Sarvis, serviceberry, shadbush 

March-.April 

Silverbell, opossum wood, peawood 

April-May 

Tulip tree, yellow poplar 

April-May 

Umbrella magnolia 

April-May 

Wild black cherry 

March-May 

Yellowwood 

April-May 

SHRUBS 


Dog hobble 

April-Mav 

Flame azalea 

.May-June 

Maple-leaf viburnum 

May 

Mountain fetterbush, mountain ro.semary May 

Mountain laurel 

May-June 

Pale sweet shrub 

March-May 

Pinxterbloom azalea, pink azalea 

March-.April 

Red elder 

March-May 

Sand myrtle 

May-June 

Witch hobble, hobblebush, moo.scwood 

April- .May 

OIHER FLOWERING PLANTS 

Alleghany foamflower 

April 

Blackberry 

May 

Bleeding heart 

April 

Butterfly violet 

April 

Canada violet, tall white violet 

April 

Catesbv trillium 

April 

Columbine 

April-May 

Creeping bluet.s 

April-May 

Creeping phlox 

March-.April 

Created iris 

April-May 

Cross vine 

May 

Fawn lily, trout lily, dogtooth violet 

April 

Fire pink 

April 

Fringeil phacelia 

April 

Fringed polygala 

April 

Gray penlstemon, beard tongue 

May 

Indian paintbru-sh 

April-M ay 

Johnny-jump-up, field pansy 

March-April 

Large-flowered white trillium 

April-May 

Large yellow lady-slipper 

Mav 

Lilac bird’s-foot violet 

April 

Long.spurred violet 

March-April 

Lyre-leafed sage, cancerweed 

May 

Marsh blue violet 

April 

Oxeye daisy 

May 

Painted trillium 

May 

Pink lady-slipper 

April-May 

Purple trillium, ill-scented trillium 

March-May 

Sharp-tobed Hepatica, liverleaf 

March 

Showy orchis 

April-May 

Small’s Senecio 

May 

Small yellow lady-slipper 

May 

Spring beauty 

March-May 

Sweet W’illiam phlox 

March-April 

Umbrella-leaf 

May 

Vasey’s trillium 

April-May 

Wand flower, beetleweed 

May 

White trillium 

March-May 

Wild geranium 

April 

Yellow trillium 

March-April 

Rose-pink rhododendron (Rhododendron calawbienite) be- 

gins flowering in late May at its lowe.st limits (3500 feet); 

it reaches its blooming peak June 10-20. The great white 

rhododendron (R. maximum) blooms 

in June and July. 


A WILDERNESS EXPLODES 

CO>l/tKI4fd 

day’s program in the Smokies starts with a morning bird 
walk because flower watchers often dabble in bird watch- 
ing and vice versa. The bird walk I attended started at 
7:30 a.m. at the park headquarters and was led by Arthur 
Stupka, Chief Park Naturalist, who knows the flora and 
fauna of the Smokies as few men do. He has been tramp- 
ing those trails for 22 years. 

Forty pilgrims turned up at that crisp hour, and the 
naturalist moved toward some birdy shrubbery with his 
flock clo.se behind him, like a hen with an unusually large 
brood of chicks. Soon they were all plying binoculars as 
Stupka kept up a running comment, ‘‘We’re looking at 
that double tulip tree and in the very top of it is a cow- 
bird. In the distance I hear a Louisiana water thrush. A 
black-throated blue warbler sings Just opposite us. Are you 
all familiar with the pine siskin? They live in the North, 
but they frequently winter with us and sometimes nest. 
There goes a goldfinch.” 

The bird walk took about an hour and went off smooth- 
ly except it was plain that some of the flower people were 
pretty weak on birds. 

‘‘They tell me that’s a red-eyed vireo,” one woman said, 
“and I can’t even see the vireo much less the eye.” 

The bird walk wa,s just a warmup for the more strenuous 
flower hunting during the rest of the day. Some were half- 
day trips, and some took all day. Some involved a journey 
by car and then a walk of up to seven miles. There were 
Wildflower Motorcades in which a ranger led a line of cars 
through the park, stopping at rich spots near the road. 
Others were photographic touns during which the pilgrim.s, 
decorated with cameras and light meters, trained their 
photographic gear on many a flower which hitherto had 
blushed unseen. 

Some elected the Ferns and Mosses Walk. Others joined 
Botanical Motorcades up to Clingmans Dome, studying 
the floral zones and tree distribution. There are record- 
size specimens of 19 species of trees growing in this na- 
tional park. 

As a starter I signed up for a modest three-mile walk 
along the Huskey Gap Trail. As the group moved slowly 
up the steep path our leaders paused to point out some 
flower and tell something about it. Others in the group 
kept up a running comment. At one point two women bent 
over an odd-looking frond projecting from the ground. 

text continued on page 1,1 


WOODLAND WALK 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY RICHARD MEEK 

Into the cathedTol hush of an awakening wilderness 
Park Naturalist Henry W. Lix annually leads the wild- 
flower pilgrims who came to see the unforgettable ad- 
vent of spring in the Great Smokies (opposite page). 
What they see is shown in the eight pages of color pho- 
tographs which follow — the loveliness which each year 
draws hundreds of thousands, from honeymooners to 
horticulturists, to this most heavily visited of all 
our national parks: the breathless miracle of spring. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





Eai'ly birders 

W ildjlotver enthiisiaMs turn to 
bird iratvhinq on morning walk 
led bg preserve naturalist around 
the Xational Park headquarters 


The Smoky blue 

Through haze of early summer, 
Ml. iifingus appears in the hack- 
ground as hikers ascend the wind- 
ing trail to Mt. Lei'oute in June 


Spring carpet 

Fringed phacelia covers a lank 
beside a park road. One of the 
common spring Jloicers, it some- 
times spreads over several acres 
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Flowery trail 

Park Naturalist Vernon Gilbert 
Jr. leads hikers through thickets 
of June-blooming rhododendron 
fou nd at elevations above S,BOO feet 


Shadowed rest 

Hikers on way up Mt. LeConte 
pause beneath Alum C’ave Bluffs. 
They still hare tiro and a half 
miles to go to reach the summit 


Traffic hazard 

Yearling black bears mooch for 
grub along main highway in the 
park. Rules prohibit feeding them, 
but the bears don't know the rules 




Mountain sunset 

The warm gloir of a mountahi siniset rewards two climbers 
at Cliff Top after 6,500ffoot climb. Perch of metamor- 
phosed shale is one of three main peaks of Ml LeConte 


A WILDERNESS EXPLODES 

conltnued 

"It looks fierce, doesn’t it?” one said. 

"Reptilian,” said the other. 

One woman explained that although some species of 
trillium grow singly or in pairs the big, white ones grow in 
large patches. 

“They enjoy the company of their fellow trillium,” she 
explained. Incidentally, you can find seven species of tril- 
lium growing in the park. 

One of the best walks was along the Porter’s Creek Gap 
Trail. After a drive of 10 miles we left the cars and hiked 
into an area which contains some of the largest virgin for- 
est in the park. Henry Lix, park naturalist, walked at the 
head of the long file of pilgrims. There was the real feeling 
of the primeval forest. The hikers followed a trail winding 
upward through huge hemlocks, tulip trees, basswoods and 
yellow buckeyes. Shafts of light came down through their 
towering tops to make spotlights on the ground cover. At 
one spot Porter’s Creek tumbled down the mountainside 
in a series of cascades. There was a long pause here while 
the pilgrims went to work with their cameras. 

The next day during a motorcade to Clingmans Dome, 
Stupka gathered his flock around one of the garbage cans 
beside the road. He explained that they had had considera- 
ble trouble with their garbage cans. Frequently skunks 


would climb into them looking for scraps and then couldn’t 
climb out again. When the collecting crew came along a 
man would grab the can and toss a skunk into the truck, 
u.sually getting sprayed as a result. Finally, the problem 
was solved by fastening a rough board inside each can. 
Now, if a skunk Jumps in he can climb out again. 

It wa.s on this trip that we saw our first spring bear.s 
along the highway. If there is one thing that causes more 
excitement than spring flowers in the park it is a bear. 
Bears learn to mooch grub from visitors and have considera- 
ble success despite all warnings and regulations of the Park 
Service. Visitors also get bowled over when they are foolish 
enough to get between a mother bear and her cubs. Bears 
bring headaches to the park staff, yet they comprise one 
of the park’s biggest attractions. Even adults have been 
known to cry when they didn’t get to see a bear on their 
visit to the Smokies. 

Although the wildflower pilgrims will depart after four 
days of flower study, their places will be filled by other 
thousands who visit the park all year long. The Smokies 
put on a series of shows. There will be another big influx to 
Gatlinburg in June and July when the rhododendrons are 
in bloom. Here, again, these old mountains are lavish in 
their displays, for the park has 16,000 acres covered with 
rhododendron and laurel. If put into one patch that would 
mean 2.5 square miles covered with the.se flowering plants. 
And tliat is svine wildflower garden. <,e n-'d 


FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN IN THE SMOKIES 


by HORACE SUTTON 

T in: mountain village of Gatlinburg 
at the main gateway of Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park of- 
fers a handsome assortment of motels, 
hotels, mountain beaneries, candy 
kitchens that turn out edible dogwood 
blossoms and other necessities of the 
tourist in the field. 

Gatlinburg is a settlement that grew 
from bare feet to Cadillacs in one gen- 
eration, or so they say down in the 
hills. Anyway, since the formal dedica- 
tion of the park in 1940, most of the 
people are not merely shod but well- 
heeled. The local telephone directory, 
while hardly thicker than a theater 
program, lists 57 Ogles, 28 Reagans, 
21 Trenthams, 15 Whaleys — not to 
mention the assorted Huffs and Ma- 
ples— who between them own 85% of 
the place. Almost any sunny after- 
noon, now that spring is hero, one can 
pass the time ogling the assorted Ogles 
who sit in front of the Ogle Supermar- 
ket ogling all the girls who go by. 

Through the soft spring air comes 
the hypnotic whooshing of the Little 
Pigeon River as it rushes through town 
over a carpet of stone, forming islands 
on which the townsfolk liave built 


pleasant riverside motels. One of the 
plea.sante.st is Twin Islands, which of- 
fers duplex drive-ins fitted with oak 
paneling and green-tinted glass on the 
windows, at $16 a summer’s night. Its 
Honeymoon Islands is inhabited by 
four secluded units with floor-to-ceiling 
glass walls at $10 a night. There is a 
pool for swimming (one of a score in 
town), and a fisherman with a license 
can drop a legal line into Little Pigeon 
now that the hornyheads are, as they 
say, a-flutterin’. 

Motels and a quartet of bona fide 
hotels are shoulder to shoulder along 
Parkway, a main street bordered with 
dogwood that erupts with the wane of 
April into pinkish popcorn. The Bear- 
skin Motel, which, like most of the bet- 
ter drive-ins in Gatlinburg, has air con- 
ditioning and TV in every room, gets 
$12 a night at the top of the season for 
a room with two double beds. Rustic 
cabins that are cooled by air condi- 
tioning and heated by a fireplace cost 
$1 1 for a two-room suite sleeping three. 
Honeymoon cottages are $8. And the 
fare includes continental breakfast. 

The four hotels, namely the Moun- 
tain View, the Greystone, the River- 
side and the New Gatlinburg Inn, 
offer among them probably the best 


values of any resort town in the coun- 
try today. Although most will take 
guests with or without meals, their 
.•\merican plan rates run from $8 to 
$12 a day. Most have air-conditioned 
rooms. The Mountain View has 100 
pine-paneled room.s. The Greystone, 
aside from its main house, offers super- 
plush patio rooms of ricli Oregon spruce 
and lavender Tennessee marble, with 
one wall of sliding glass panels opening 
to a private patio. The price is $15 a 
day with meals, and you can have 
them served chez rous in an electric 
cart upon payment of a supplemental 
tithe. The dining room of the Ri%'erside 
opens onto the pool, and the New 
Gatlinburg Inn, which offers only Eu- 
ropean plan rates, has one of the best 
kitchens in town dispensing rainbow 
trout and hush puppies and roast beef 
dinners, all served with hot southern 
breads, mountain honey and desserts 
from the tray, the whole works for less 
than $3. A sky lift sails upward along- 
side the New Gatlinburg to Crockett 
Mountain, and the hotel has a picnic 
area for guests on Little Pigeon River. 
It will also arrange horseback riding 
at Bear Wallow Dude Ranch, two 
miles off in the hills. 

continued 
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FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 

continued 

Although there are no outstanding 
restaurants in town there certainly is 
one inescapable dish— country ham 
which arrives floating in red-eye gravy. 
(The red eye, made from the juices and 
fat of the ham itself, is a delight when 
sopped up in hot biscuits, but the 
country ham which, for reasons that 
escape me, sells for $2 a pound in the 
butcher shop, tastes like nothing so 
much as salted briefcase.) Nominations 
from this department would include 
the New Gatlinburg Inn’s dining room ; 
Sweden House, a branch of the Chi- 
cago house of herring by the same 
name: and Hays’s, which serves a fam- 
ily-style all-you-ean-eat-for-$l lunch, 
under a rotating art exhibit hung on 
the burlap-covered walls. 

Beer wilt) a brogue 

There is a tavern in the town, but 
just one, and it is called Frank’s after 
the owner, whose windows are deco- 
rated with geraniums and whose speech 
is spiced with a brogue. Beer is the 
only legal libation. Anyone in need of 
a stronger cure can repair to the Elks 
Club. Most local innkeepers are mem- 
bers, and privileges are extendible. 

Watching the candymakers whose 
kitchens are scattered along Parkway 
has become such a spectacular sport 
that some taffy-pullers have had to 
put up railings to protect their plate 
glass. Old Smoky Candy Kitchen 
turns' out lemon-pecan divinity, lico- 
rice marshmallow cream caramels and 
other inducers of avoirdupois, while 
across the street the Old Cane Mill dis- 
penses marzipan ham-and-eggs in a 
frying pan, Davy Crockett bear steaks 
and candy salami put together— Lin- 
dy’s should pardon me— of coconut, 
cashew nuts and chocolate. Aunt Ma- 
halia’s candy place, home of the edible 
dogwood blossoms, makes stick candy 
by hand each night, and last year the 
show attracted so many people that a 
portrait artist showed up and made 
sketches of visitors while they watched 
the exhibition. 

The craftshops, of which the Beta 
Phi Phi Arrow Craftshop probably of- 
fers the best selection, offer hand- 
blown glass from West Virginia, wood 
carvings, brooms, hooked chair mats 
and other indispensables. There are 
fine wood pieces at the Wood Whittlers, 
who will copy anything from the ark 
to a wooden nickel in anything from 
black walnut to black gum. 

Husbands who eschew flower-sniff- 
ing will find the new Gatlinburg Golf 


Course a day’s exercise indeed. Built 
in the foothills of the mountains, it al- 
ready has tunneled under one hill and 
is being pres.sured into installing a sort 
of golfers’ ski tow that will pull the 
player from one low-lying green to the 
next steep tee. 

As for the local fishing, the record 
trout, a brown, brought in last year, 
weighed nine pounds. There are over 
600 miles of fishing streams in the park 
itself, with the best of the go at Hazel, 
Forney, Cataloochee and Big Creek, 
all of which require a hike. On two 
park streams, Bradley and Little Pi- 
geon, the fishing is for fun only. The 
park season runs from May 16 to Aug- 
gust 31, but it is only 23 miles to the 
TVA Douglas Lake for all-year-round 
bass, crappie, pike and bream. 

One way of exacting a promise of 
docility from the Kinder is to propose 
a visit to the Cherokee Indian Reserva- 
tion, which juts into the park on the 
south. Cherokees in Sioux headdress 
twirl lassos in front of the braves’ ba- 
zaars, but a more representative idea 
of Cherokee life can be seen at the 
Oconaluftee Indian Village and In the 
outdoor pageant Unto These Hills, 
which concerns the days when the 
Cherokee Indians were deported from 
the area. (Another pageant, Ckucky 
Jack, played in a new outdoor theater 
near Gatlinburg depicts the beginnings 
of Tennessee.) 

For those who would rather be cow- 
boys, the Cataloochee Ranch, which 
takes just 30 guests, is a 1 ,000-acre pre- 
serve adjoining the park at Waynes- 
ville, N.C. Like half a dozen other op- 
erators, the ranch dispatches horses 
and pack trips into the park. Also on 
the North Carolina side is famous Fon- 
tana Village, a gigantic spread with 
room for 1,200 guests complete with 
cafeteria, dining room, and supermar- 
ket for do-it-yourself living. There 
are a theater, playground, swimming 
pools, a boat dock for cruising on Fon- 
tana Lake (which has no closed season 
on fishing) and riding stables. Fontana 
is 77 miles from Gatlinburg. 

There is seclusion at Le Conte Lodge, 
an inn stuck in the crags of the Smok- 
ies and reachable only by horse or foot. 
A seven-mile uphill stroll, Le Conte 
has room for 40 and is owned by Jack 
Huff of the Mountain View Hotel in 
Gatlinburg. Finally, there are five 
campgrounds where anyone who feels 
like Davy Crockett can pitch his tent 
and play King of the Wild Frontier— 
with water taps, picnic tables, fire- 
place, comfort station and a conces- 
sionaire who sells wood, operating con- 
veniently just alongside. 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Juniors Nod Mcllroy, Dennis Kounsavolic and 
Jay Miller got nIT to good start but 32.2 an- 
chor log by Sophomore Denny Weldon was 
kicker that gave El Segundo (Calif.) H.S. four- 
some new U.S. interscholastic record of 3:33.3 
for -lOO-yard freestyle relay in winning (38 I'J) 
dual meet with Beverly Hills at El Segundo 
pool (.\pril III. 

BASKETBALL 

Boston, tiulled right down to wire hy rags-to- 
riehes St. Louis, went into double overtime 
before beating stubborn Hawks 125 123 in sev- 
enth game at Boston (after winning fifth 121- 
lO't. losing .sixth 06-91) to eapture first NBA 
title (nee piii^e IS). 

TEHNtS 

I'anrho (■on/.ales. still darkly muttering about 
quitting Jack Kramer's touring troupe, look 
time off from teaching facts of tennis life to 
Aussie Ken Rosewall to beat Frank Parker and 
Tony Trahert, teed off his big ser%'e for 6 3, 
3 6, 7-5. 6-1 triumph over bustling Paneho Se- 
gura in world pro tournament final at Cleve- 
land (see page 47). Wheweil Little Paneho, 
after dropping his third final to Big Paneho: 
"Gonzale.s is just too tough.” Gonzales then 
turned his attention back to Rosewall. win- 
ning 6 4, 2 6, 6 4 at Detroit to stretch lead 
to 33 15. 

BADMINTON 

Finn Kobhero, lanky 21-year-old Dane, held 
off scrambling little World Champion Eddie 
Ciioong of Malaya in sustained volleys, relieil 
on sharp angle shots and powerful l>ackhan<l 
drives to win second U.S. 0|)en title 13 10. 
2 15. 15 4 at Spokane. Women's champion: 
carrot-lopped Judy Devlin of Uwings .Mills, 
Md.. 11-2, 11-0 victor over Margaret Varner. 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Bob Gutuwski, u(>- 
arxi-soaring Ol.vmptc 
polo vauher, swung 
his body over bar at 
1.5 feet 5 inches to 
help Occidental beat 
UCLA for first time 
in 20 years at Lo.s 
Angeles, also broke 
U.S. college record 
for .second time in 
two weeks. 


HORSE RACING 

Long-shot 3-year-old8 gave themselves (and 
their backers) a day last Saturday, romping 
off with big money at Gulfstream. Jamaica and 
Keeneland. Bigge.st surprise was light-weighted 
(104 pounds) La Verite. who slick-stepped from 
behind to wear down fading and top-weighted 
(126 pounds) Federal Hill (or 26-to-l payoff in 
$25,000 Uiscayne Bay Handicap at Gulfstreant: 
Mr. Jive, off at 8 to 1 and with more than 
casual eye on Derby, bolted to front under 
steady whipping by Hedlpy Woodhouse to lake 
$30,450 Gotham Handicap at Jamaica; Clai- 
borne Farm's 5 to 1 Bandit, fleeing like prover- 
bial thief in field of older horses, scooted home 
first in 105th running of $12,250 Phoenix Handi- 
cap. nation's oldest stake.s race, at Keeneland. 

Sleeplecha.ser.s ran, jumped and stumbled 
over brush and timber in season's Viggesi week- 
end. Winners: Dancing Beacon in \fi<idleburg 
(Va.) Hunt Cup: .Another Hyacinth in Block 
Hou.se at Tryon. N.C.: Doll Ram in .My Lady « 
Manor Point-to-Point at Monkton, .Md. 

BASEBALL 

Major leagucr.s wouncl up spring-trainmg ex- 
hibitions and headed into more serious business 
of pennant races with Las Vegas line quoting 
New York Yankees 2 to 5 to repeat in .American 
League and Milwaukee and Brooklyn 6 to G co- 
(avoriles in National League. 

BOXING 

Biilph Dupa.s, fancy-stepping scatter-puncher, 
moved out of lightweight class with flourish- 
ignoring badly gashed left eye to slam away 
at Welterweight Vince Martinez' body often 
enough to take 10-round dw-ision before 10,800 
home-town fans who paid $41,200 to look in on 
non-TV bout at New Urieans. 

Flyweight Albert Pell, clever 21-year-old 
New York butcher boy, outpointed Bob Le 


Jim Spalding, 39- 
year-oid Louisville 
civil engineer, rattled 
pins for 706 in team 
compe’ition, atided 
720 in doubles, 662 
in -singles to estab- 
lish new all-events 
record of 2,08H for 
nine games in action- 
packed ARC tourna- 
ment at Fort Worth. 


Febvre to become only repeater in .A.AU cham- 
pionships at Boston. Other winners: Hemon 
Marquez of San Franei.xco, 119 pounds; Rubin 
Fizarro of New A'ork, 125 pounds; Gene Gresh- 
am of Detroit, 132 pound.s; Vincent Shomo of 
New York, 139 pounds: Don Hullinger of Lima. 
Ohio. 147 pounds; Dennis Moyer of Portland, 
Ore.. 156 pounds; Alex Ford of Youngstown. 
Ohio. 165 pounds; Lindy Lindimoser of Van- 
couver, B.C.. 178 pounds: Lee Williams of Bos- 
ton. heavyweight. 

GOLF 

.Stan I.eonard. five-time Canadian PGA cham- 
pion but never winner in three years on I'.S. 
circuit, birdieil four successive holes on last 
round, finished with 69 to earn three-stroke 
t276-271ii edge over Mike Souchak and $2,000 
in Gteenslwwu (N.C.) 0\M>n. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal, out to swee|i Stanley Cup final in 
four straight after oul.scoring Bo-ston 1 0. 4 2 
for 3- 0 lead, ran smack-dab into red-hot Flem- 
ing .Mackell and Goalie Dun Simmons, who 
lifted Bruins to 2-0 victory at Bo.ston, sending 
series into fifth game (see page IS). 

SOCCER 

SI. Louis Kutis, who beat New York Hakoahs 
3 0 two weeks earlier, outdribhled and out- 
booted rivals 3-1 in New York to win two-game 
total-goal series and National Challenge Cu|). 
Next goal: National .Amateur Cup, which 
Kutis won la.sl year. 

HANDBALL 

Jimmy Jacobs, nimble 26-year-olcl from Los 
Angeles, down 13-3 in final game, made use of 
greater .speed and stamina to outbustlc Brook- 
lyn's 38-year-old Vic Hershkowitz 10-21,21-15. 

eontinued 





SIPPING EXECUTIVE Arthur Vining Davi.s, chairman of 
board of Alcoa, gets lift from Mrs. John Galbreath before present- 
ing cup bearing his narr.e to winning polo team at Boca Raton. 



ANGLING GOVERNOR Robert B. Meyner gets moral support 
from Mrs. Meyner as he patiently wait.s for nibble at Saxton Falls, 
near Hackettstown, on opening day of New Jersey trout season. 
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SCOREBOARD contimied 


How good 
is your 

GOLF GAME? 



U. S. ROYAL SPECIAL 

Are you a consistent golfer — ready to get more 
distance on your long shots? Then you’re ready 
for the U. S. Royal Special. Originally devel* 
oped for tournament play, this ball features new 
high-energy rubber thread. When struck with a 
solid impact it flies a few precious yards farther. 
Its flight is straight and true. The Royal Special 
improved armor-tough cover lasts far longer. 
And the new X-55 paint washes bright white, 
round after round. Ask your Pro about the 
Royal Special and other fine U. S. Royals, each 
designed to suit a particular swing. 



United 

States 

Rubber 


Rockefeller Center. New York 20, N. Y. 


Harold Worst, 
nerveless pool shark 
from Grand Rapids 
and at 28 world’s 
youngest interna- 
tional billiards 
champion, chalked 
up 1,200 points to 
1,021 for Mexico’s 
Joe Chatnaco. to re- 
tain three-cushion 
lUle at Chicago. 

21-14 to become first in history to win third 
straight U.S. singles title, at Dallas. Doubles 
champions: Chicago’s John Sloan and Phil Col- 
lins, who upset Jacobs and llershkowitz 21-14, 
12-21, 21-17. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Iternurd llukiet of Cleveland spoiled Erwtn 
Klein's hld’for second straight double, upsetting 
Ix>s Angeles youngster21-17. 17-21,21 11,21- 
17 for men's title but Klein downed Norbert Van 
Dewalle to retain junior crown. Women’s cham- 
pion: Mrs. Leah Neuberger, for eighth time. 
MILEPOSTS 

HONORKD Bobby Morrow, crew-topped Abi- 
lene Christian sprinter, hustling Olympic triple 
gold-medal winner in 100 meters, 200 meters, 
400-meler relay. Sports Ii.lustkated’s Sports- 
man of the Year; among nine U.S. citizens 
named for first Awards to Great Living Amer- 
icans, by Chamber of Commerce of U-S., for 
"achievement in sports . . . his character and 
sportsmanship"; at Washington, D.C. 

MAKKIKD — Sandor Iharos, spindle-shanked 
Hungarian distance runner who has broken 
seven world records, still holds mark for two 
(8:39.4), three (13:11.21 and six miles (27:43.8); 
and dimpled Ilona Laezo, onetime Hungarian 
javelin champion; at Brussels, where both fled 
after last October’s revolt. 

INJURED - Jackie Westropc, 89. veteran jockey 
who lopped nation's riders with 301 winners as 
downy-faced youngster of 15 (in 1933 1; suffered 
broken right leg when Double Up reared and 
flipped in starting gate at Bay Meadows. 

DIED— Robert Morris Fryberger, 49. one of 
Dartmouth's alltime hoekey greats (in 1920s). 
enthusia.4tic booster of kid hockey (his Duluth 
teams won national Pee Wee titles in 1951, 
1952), successful iron-ore producer; of head 
injuries, in auto crash, near Eveleth, Minn. 


Jerry Lucas, 6-foot 
9-inch Middlelown, 
Ohio junior whose 
36.2-point average 
has put gleam in eye 
of many a college 
roach, was select- 
ed as outstanding 
player on Scholastic 
Magazine's 30-man 
all-.star high school 
basketball squad. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

CURTIS TURNER, Roinoke, Va., NASCAR IQO-m. 
natl. championship lor Ule convertibles, in I9S7 
Ford. Greenville. S.C. 

GIENN ROBERTS. Daytona Beach. NASCAR 150-m. 
Gland Natl, in 1:44. SO. in 19S7 Ford. Langhorne, Pa. 

BOATING 

ARTHUR KNAPP, laichmoit YC, Frostbite dinghy 
title, with .904; spring regatta, with 23 pis.. Larch- 

BOXING 

JOHNNY HOLMAN. lO-round decision over Ewan Pol- 
gieter, heavyweights, Portland, Ore. 

RALPH (TIGER) JONES. lO-round split decision over 
Chico Veiar. middleweights. Syracuse, N.Y. 

JACKIE LABUA. 3-round TKO over Waller Cartier, 
middleweights. New York. 

OAVEY MOORE. 10-tound decision over Gil Cadilli, 
lealherweighls, Miami. 

HARNESS RACING 

DOTTIE'S PICK: SIS.SDO California Trot, I m.. by 
2 lengths, in 1:592/5, Senta Anita. 

HOCKEY 

CHARLOTTE, over Philadelphia, 7-0, to win Eastern 
Hockey League playofl, 4 games to 3. Charlotte. N.C. 

HORSE RACING 

HOLANDES II. $16,155 Robert O'Brien Memorial H., 
1 I/I6 m.. by IK lengths, in 1:42, Bay Meadows. 
Ismael Valenzuela up. 


SAC. Natl. AAU team lllle, Honolulu. 

POLO 

WESTCHESTER, over Chicago, lS-10, U.S. high-goal 
indoor championship. New York. 

SKIING 

JOSL RIEDER. Austria, Golden Poles giant slalom, 
in 2:32.4. Portland, Ore. Women's champion: Putzi 
Frandl, Austria, in 3:35. 

WALLY ROTHGEB. Heavenly Valley. Calif., NSA Vet- 
erans Class I downhill and sJilom, Norden, Calit. 

SOCCER 

BISHOP AUCKLAND, over Wycombe Wanderers. 3-t, 
lot English Amateur Cup, Wembley, England. 

SWIMMING 

HUNTINGTON. )ND.. Nat). YMCA team lilla, with 
79 pts.. Richmond, ind. 





FIRST PITCH: Shocless Susan Hayward, 
in an aclres-s' uniform, cranks up to open 
the Southern Association sea.son at Atlanta. 


FIRST BEEF: San Francisco’s Joe Gor- 
don ha.s kick coming over ump’s ruling as 
Seals beat Portland in Pacific Coas( opener. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




• HORSE RACING by whitney tower 

British racing nurses its traditions while facing an 
economic crisis. Most practical solution may be an 

S O S TO BOOKIES 



M y first view of English racing 
came, appropriately enough, on 
the opening day of the flat racing sea- 
son. This took place at Lincoln, where 
the stand is so old it makes even Jamai- 
ca look like the new dream track. But 
then Britishers, long accustomed to 
inadequate facilities at tlieir courses, 
don’t bother to complain much. As one 
trainer put it, “If the poor beggars 
don’t know what they’re missing, 
tliey'll never miss it.” The old brick 
stand at Lincoln was reportedly built 
during the Napoleonic Wars to house 
Fren<-h prisoners, and evidently only a 
few improvements have been thought 
neco.ssary since that date. 

Everybody stands at an English 
track — but even that rarely helps to 
provide a full view of a race. The New 
Yorker, weary of straining his eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the far reaches of the 
Widener Chute, would find himself 
yearning for Belmont. At Lincoln most 
of the races are run down a mile straight- 
away directly toward the stands. The 
unemotional voice of the announcer 
gives you the “call” of the race, but 
even be cannot dare to be too specific. 
Example: “Among the early leaders by 
the far rails I believe I see. . . .” 

The Englishman by the paddock is 
knowledgeable about racing matters 
and so is his wife. You would never 
hear a Britisher exclaim, “I think I’ll 
bet on No. 7 because his jockey has 
such a cute face.” Last minute bets 
are made with the on-course book- 
makers who are lined up — each in his 
appointed and personal “pitch”— fac- 
ing the crowds and assisted by his clerk 
and his runner. The odds change as a 
result of much frantic signaling by 
gents known as tic-tac men. The tic- 
tac man is as much a part of English 
racing as the well-turned-out jockeys 
and thesmartly dressed aristocracy. In 
appearance he is a white-gloved, excit- 
able character who spends his after- 
noons manipulating his arms in a weird 
mixture of Indian signs and symbols. 
You soon note he is contacting another 


tic-tac man high in the stands by a tele- 
phone. The man on the phone is in 
contact with London, receiving orders 
to lay off money at the track bet by off- 
course gamblers through big London 
bookmaking agencies. The telephone 
i.s in operation continually relaying 
betting information to the on-course 
bookies. In addition to belting through 
bookmakers, however, the English race- 
goer can bet through the tote and also 
through a tote credit company at reg- 
ular pari-mutuel odds. 


Legalized bookmaking, of course, 
has made it possible for everyone— 
from royalty right on down to the hotel 
porter and barmaid — to wager a shill- 
ing or two on the day’s card. The re- 
sult i.s that there exists an intense de- 
mand for past performance informa- 
tion, and virtually every British news- 
paper gives racing top hilling and em- 
ploys anywhere from two to six expert 
handicappers and selectors. The tre- 
mendous interest in gambling— bet- 
ting winnings are free of tax — has 
created a situation which has quite 
reversed the role of racing writers. “In- 
stead of being real reporters,” says 
Clive Graham (who writes under the 
name of The Scout in the Daibj Er- 
pressi, “we are really handicappers. 
Our readers don’t care any more about 
what happened yesterday. They only 
want to know about today.” 

All this interest in racing ought to 
generate prosperity in the sport but, 
in fact, it is in a very critical position 
today. Although racing costs in Eng- 
land are about one-third what they are 
in America, purse distribution is only 
about one-tenth. In England there are 
about 5,000 horses in training for the 
flat season in which they will compete 
in 2,000 races (in the U.S. some 25,000 
horses compete in around 30,000 races ). 
Opportunities for financial gain arc 
thus perilously limited. In fact there 
are only nine or 10 races on the entire 
British calendar worth .$30,000 or more 


DERBV-HATTED hookneaker takes hpts 
at odds regulated by phone front London. 

to the winner. Winning purses at Lin- 
coln averaged $386.40. By the time 
the winning owner bad paid off his 
trainer, jockey, bonuses and shipping 
charges, he was lucky to have cleared 
$112 for himself. .\nd to win that $112 
he usually ha<l to Iteat 18 other horses! 
The only way he can increase his earn- 
ings is by winning for his bookmaker 
and eventually perhaps by putting his 
horses on the market. But there again 
no moderate horse is in demand for ex- 
port to .America, and world conditions 
have just about shut off the once 
profitable market to South America, 
South Africa and India — leaving to- 
day Malaya, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Ceylon, Japan and Hong Kong as the 
only localities where the average Eng- 
lish Thoroughbred is in any demand. 

The people who complain today that 
racing needs a quick shot in the arm if 
it is to survive at all point out that the 
real trouble is that the man who gets 
most out of racing— the professional 
off-course bookmaker who may never 
get to a track all year— contributes 
nothing to the sport. The argument is 
tliat until the bookmaker i.s forced to 
contribute to the sport from which he 
gains his livelihood, he is getting richer 
and the horsemen are getting poorer. 
(.)ne workable solution might be for the 
bookmaker to pay a licensing fee to the 
government and then contribute funds 
continued 


EVERYBODY BETS 
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"Chrrrhfz 


V-M Makes Pleosure Such o Simple Thing 


THK FABULOU5? FII)KIJS'’' HYTHK 
VOICK OF MUSIC has ihrw spi-akers. a 
push'pull amplifier, a four-speed chariger, 
all the high-fidelity features you could 
want- Yet it's simple to operate, downright 
fun III own,. a decorative asset to your hi>me. 


Cherchez your V-M dealer. He's easy to 
find and he will be glad to deinonstraU- ihe 
fabulous 'Fidclis.' See him quick. 




HORSE RACING 

conthnicd 

to the Jockey Club (which controls all 
British racing) on a sliding scale in pro- 
portion to the volume of business each 
bookmaking firm handles. 

A bookmaker’s reply to this sugges- 
tion comes from .Mfrecl Cope, manag- 
ing director of David Cope Ltd., who 
says, “We consider that the less gov- 
ernmental interference there is with 
the sport the better it will be hr ail 
parties in the long run.” 

DIFFERENT RIDING STYLE 

The first look at English jockeys in 
action suggests they are awkward and 
clumsy, largely because there seems to 
be much bobbing about and unneces- 
.sary arm swinging. I think, however, 
that on the whole their boys are better 
horsemen than ours. Riding with more 
length seems to give them belter con- 
trol over their horses. English riders 
have a better and more thorough train- 
ing in horsemanship before they ever 
get to their first apprentice race. They 
ride endlessly on “the gallops” and are 
strictly disciplined. Trainer Sam Arm- 
strong, who has visited several Ameri- 
can tracks, thinks this disciplining is 
an important factor. 

“The impression I brought home 
from America,” he says, “is that your 
boys can— if they are reasonably good 
—make too much money too quickly. 
Often they become unmanageable.” 

One of the most impressive sights 
at Newmarket is the ceremony known 
as Evening Stables at the headquarters 
of Captain Cecil Boyd-Rochfort, who, 
in addition to training for the Queen, 
has taken on a few horses for such 
Americans as Harry Guggenheim, 
Robert Kleberg, Mrs. Elizabeth Arden 
Graham, Mrs. C. Oliver fselin, Mrs. 
John Hanes and Mrs. J. Deaver Alex- 
ander among others. Evening Stables 
is a traditional ritual in which the 
trainer winds up his day with a formal 
inspection of his horses. As Captain 
Boyd-Rochfort w'alked down the line 
of boxes the ritual got under way. To 
begin with the entire stable area had 
been swept clean. Every box was shut 
and as each was opened by Assistant 
Trainer Bruce Hobbs (who rode Bat- 
tleship to \ictory in the 1938 Grand 
National), Captain Boyd-Rochfort 
stepped in with the air of a colonel on 
barracks’ inspection. Each horse was 
held alertly by his lad who stood, al- 
most at attention, literally bursting 
with pride and hoping that Captain 
Boyd-Rochfort might say to his visi- 
tors something complimentary about 


the horse. In each box the trainer picks 
up a handful of gra.ss which is lined up 
carefully alongside an assortment of 
rubbing brushes and combs and feeds 
it to the horse. The same procedure is 
followed every evening for each of the 
54 horses in training. 

British racing is very sensitive about 
its tradition and prestige, and the lat- 
ter has been slightly tarnkshed by vir- 
tue of the fact that the Fr(*nch have 
made something of a habit recently of 
making off with most of the major 
English classics. What it boils down to, 
essentially, is that the shaky economics 
of English racing today make it fairly 
obvious that horsemen must pick up 
what purses they can— and where they 
can— and just hope that they are de- 
veloping a good horse in the process. 
There is more money to be earned at 
the shorter distances today and there- 
fore a natural concentration, for ex- 
ample, in winning the big 2-year-old 
stakes — none of which are run over a 
mile. So wliat has happened is that the 
English are developing good 2-year- 
olds, hut few of them have been able 
successfully to .stretch out over the 
longer distances required for good 
3-year-olds. The French, on the other 
hand, ha%'e few major 2-year-old ob- 
jectives and can point for the big and 
longer English 3-year-old stakes. Their 
entire breeding program is now geared 
to concentrate on classical distances 
(a mile and a half and upward). 

The economic setup has resulted in 
the sale to America of many a fine 
stallion. Among the horses who un- 
doubtedly would have done marvels 
for the improvement of the British 
Thoroughbred but who instead were 
sold to America during recent years 
are: Nasrullah, Klialcd, Heliopolis, 
Malimoud, Alibhai, Blenheim, Tul- 
yar, My Babu, Solar Slipper, Arctic 
Prince and Royal Charger. 

Among the stallions I saw at Lord 
Derby’s Woodland Stud at Newmarket 
are Never Say Die, Hyperion and the 
great Italian champion Ribot. And 
even now there are not a few English- 
men who would bet that Ribot— may- 
be one of the great horses of all time- 
won 't be on .\merican soil within an- 
other three years. For when you have 
the money available to U.S. breeding 
syndicates you can buy almost any- 
thing you want. 

But through all these various crises 
and seemingly hard times British rac- 
ing will carry on. It is conducted by 
and for people who have grown up in 
the racing tradition. This is the spiritu- 
al home of what is possibly the world’s 
greatest spectator snort. Ce n o 
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• TENNIS 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 





Yesterday’s champions again de-mothed their gear to 
test Pancho Gonzales in an event which now resembles 

A CLASS REUNION 


ABOUT THE TIME in oarly spring 
./\w[ien jonquils are poking their yel- 
low heads above ground, “old” pro- 
fessional tennis players may be found 
rummaging through the attic for rack- 
ets and other dusty ecjuipmenT. Their 
objective is Jack Marcli’s annual “class 
reunion” at the Cleveland Arena, spon- 
sored by a local beer called P.O.C. l)Ut 
officially known as the World Pro Ten- 
nis Championships. 

The event ha.s developed into some- 
thing more than just a tournament. It 
is a gathering of the clan. Here the 
paunchy, balding men who once drew 
the applause of Wimbledon, Forest 
Hills and Kooyong return to try their 
creaking joints against the match- 
tougheneil stars of the pro tour. In an 
early round of the tournament, which 
ended last Friday night, Pancho (Jon’/.a- 
les, the undisputed king of the pros, 
played Frank Parker, the thin, be- 
spectacled stylist who was national 
champion in 1!M4 and 1945. Parker 
wore the same white shorts with the 
blue stripe down the side which are 
well remembered by the fans at Forest 
Hills. He had the same handkerchief 
sewn at his l)elt to wipe his spectacles. 
He hit the hall beautifully, same bril- 
liant underspin backhand, erratic fore- 
hand and masterful court generalship. 

"He looks as good as he did 12 years 
ag{>,” commentefi reil-haired Don 
Budge, who— at the age of 42 — played 
in doubles only. But Parker, now a box 
salesman in Chicago, was no match for 
Gonzales’ overwhelming power, and he 
went down 6-2, 6-3. 

In the other quarter of the draw, 
Sporting Goods Salesman Frank Ko- 
vacs, the eccentric court clown who 
still has tlie finest collection of strokes 
in tennis hut has never cashed in on 
this potential, ran into a refreshed and 
surprisingly in-louch Tony Trabert, 
now a Los Angeles bank-note salesman. 
Trabert won in straight sets 8-3, 9-7. 

In the lower half, Bobby Riggs, with 
the same familiar waddle which marked 
his U.S. triumphs in 1939 and 1941 and 
his Wimbledon victory in 1939, met 


Ken Rosewall, the fledgling pro from 
Au.stralia. Riggs is still the cagy court 
tactician who dishes up an assortment 
of “nothing balls.” but age ha.s slowed 
his step and dulled his refle.xes. Rose- 
wall was loo good, 6 2, 6 2. 

Thus, not surprisingly, the semifinals 
presented three members of Jack Kra- 
mer’s tour and a fourth player who has 
just left it. It was Gonzales against 
Trabert and the apparently ageless 
Segura against Rosewall. 

Gonzales beat Trabert but came 
within one shot of defeat in the best 
match of the tournament. After win- 
ning the first set, and with the score 
at five-all in the second. Tony had 
the advantage on Gonzales' service. 
This was the big point for the match. 
Pancho’s first service was out. He spun 
his second, high-kicking to Tony’s 
liackhand. Tony gambled by hitting 
for a winner, but he outed the ball and 
the opportunity was lost. Gonzales 
went on to win 3 6, 11 9, 8- 6. 

Segura, the only player in the tour- 
nament who seemed afire with the urge 
to win. cut down the tiny Rosewall 
6-2, 6 3. The frail Australian obvious- 
ly is beginning to feel the strain of the 
one-night stands, and his game is show- 
ing the effects. 

In the best three-of-five-sets final 
between the two Panchos, Gonzales 
raked the court with rocket blasts 
which sometimes turned the racket in 
Little Pancho’s hand. Big Pancho lost 
his service only once— in the .second 
set— and proved himself again the 
world’s best tennis player, 6 3, 3 6, 
7 5, 6-1. 

After the boys bad carved up SIO.OOO 
in prize money they went their sepa- 
rate ways— the touring pros back to 
their one-night stands, Parker to his 
boxes, Kovacs to his Florida sporting 
goods job, 'J’raliert to his financial 
printing, Riggs to his golf and Budge 
to the precision sjirings he sells. Once 
the biggest names in tennis, the sport 
will have no solid competitive place 
for them until— when and if— there 
are open tournaments. end 
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• BOATING 



MENDING SAIL that ripped aboard Tirouderoya on first day out, Hank Hinkel (oen- 
tfr'i of Tampa, Fla. puzzles over .sowing machine as Lee HojfO, Saratoga, N.Y., reads 
directions from pocket manual, and Carlisle Wilson shows where new seam .should go. 



UP THE MAST On Ticouderuya’s main 
spreader, Crewman Vernon Lockhart 
scans horizon for glimpse of rival boats. 


BOOSTING SPINNAKER POLE On a 

downwind run, Johnny Kountz, Toledo, gets 
lift from John Hertz, owner of Ticondernya. 



DIXIE 


It was the Yanks who came 
out like bush-league sailors 
in the Southern Circuit finals 


T hh Southern Ocean Racing Circuit 
opened with a chorus of angry 
shouts last winter when the leading 
southern contenders learned that cer- 
tain northern yachtsmen were calling 
them bush leaguers (SI, Feb. 4). To a 
man. the Southerners denied the charge 
and then, in a season marked by dif- 
ferent winds and different winners for 
every race, went out to prove once 
and for all that they were strictly big- 
league sailors. 

In the season opener, the February 2 
Lipton Cup. the fleet went off into an 
estimated 10 to 12 knots breeze. At 
the finish of the 31-mile triangular race 
there was not a northern boat in con- 
tention. Fred Guggenheimer’s 67-foot 
cutter Mogu, flying the pennant of 
the St. Peter.sburg Yacht Club, came 
across an easy winner. Second was 
Jack Price’s Couiajiche, out of Miami. 
Third; Carleton Mitchell’s defending 
SORC champion Finisterre, from the 
Nassau Yacht Club. 

The results of the February 5-6 
Miami-Nassau race were almost as con- 
clusive. Finitsierre won it, driving hard 
through choppy seas kicked up in the 
Gulf Stream l)y a 20-knot wind. Sec- 
ond was H'mda/tVr out of Corpus Chris- 
ti; third, Criollo, skippered by Luis 
Vidafia of Havana. Three days later in 
the Nassau Cup it was Comanche, Fi- 
nisterre and Mogu one-two-three. 

If the Northerners were to retrieve 
anything at all from the season, it had 
to he in the St. Petersburg-Havana 
race. For a change, they did not have 
Finisterre to contend with, since Mitch- 
ell had quit for the year after the Nas- 
sau Cup, leading on total points but 
worn out from three seasons of hard 
racing. Besides, the northern fleet had 
a strong added entry in John Hertz’s 
Ticonderoga, whose busy crew scram- 
bled through three days of hoisting 
and mending {see photos at left) but 
finished, a.s did everyone else, well be- 
hind Criollo. 
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by EZRA BOWEN 


REVENGE 


The season’s wind-up, a OO-mile run 
from Havana tu \ aradero, seemed no 
more than a formality, since Vidana’s 
victory in the St. I'etershurg race gave 
him the season’s championship unless 
he sank on the way to \'aradero. He 
didn’t. The race wa.s won by another 
S(juthern boat, namely, the 
from ricarwater. h'la., and Criollo 
scraped through with a r2th-place fin- 
ish that was good enough for the sea- 
son’s championstiip. 

With that final defeat, the Yan- 
kee boats heade<l North to lick their 
wounds, while the southern skippers 
headed home to gloat over the total 
rout of the invaders “Obviously.” said 
Miami's Woodie Pirie, “whoever made 
that bush-league statement did not 
race down here — or if he did he’s quiet 
now.” END 


FINAL STANDINGS 


BOAT 


(JUNKK 


E'OINT.S 


Criollo 

Comanche 

Windalier 

Solution 

Hilaria 

Chance* 

Malahar XIII 
Cic'lon 

Merry Maiden 
FlaminRo 
Ca Va* 

Pipe Dream* 

Fini.sterre* 

Brisolc* 

('hanre* 

Windward* 

Bonnie .Amie* 

Itevenoe* 

Talnina* 

Sinsonle* 

(lOod Hope*. 
Gulf Stream* 
Egret* 

Winifred* 

1‘ntiina* 

Tironderoga* 

Spray* 

Teal* 

Celia* 

Water Witch* 
HiK>t .Mon* 

Ihis* 

Marelen III' 
My De.-stiny* 
Srhus.sell 

Von Bremen* 
Caribec* 


Luis Vidaita 2Tl..t 

Jack Price 

E<1 Singer 21X.6 

Thor Kamsing 22S.7 

Hugh .Schaddelee 202,1 

Horace Binney l!i7.r> 

F. Guggenlieimer 11)2.!) 

Sam Zorovich lsfi.7 

Manuel fiarcia 170.7 

Wilfre<l McGuire 16H.7 

Dr. T. Edwards 168.7 

,1. W. Hershey 1-VI.O 

John A. Taylor 134.2 

Carleton Mitchell 130 
Charles Morgan 122 
Henry WLse Jr. 1UI.6 

K. S. Bradford 102.7 

Chas. p:rn.sljr. 100.8 

Harvey Conover !M.8 

M. H. Hogan !)0 

Paul Schrcck 87.2 

C. D. Blaneharc 77.5 

Bonnie Heath 7C.X 

M. Hemmerdinger 71.5 

C. P. Schutt 62.6 

John Hayward 62 

Rr.ddic Williams 61.9 

John Hertz Jr. 56 

Dr. Wm, Piper .54.3 

S. C. Smith Jr, 63.5 

George Pearson Jr. 52.8 

John Rodstrom 43.9 

C. P. Holt 43.7 

W. W, Jennings 39.8 

Carl Koch 31.6 

l,.ew McMastersSr. 31 

Jack Frierson 29 

Rvans Ship Co. 27.9 

Chidester 19.2 

Johnston 


'foilcil In compelc in all fire races 



H She Helped 
a Burglar make 
his Getaway 

riKiNC oMv MtDMCllT. die siirpri'^erl u burglar in her room. lie leapt 
for llic Avinciow. she stopped him. "You'll be hurl. Uo down by llie S'tairs 
ami let yoiirx'lf out.” 

Culm. kind, ami acutely intidlipent. she had long ago learned to stay human 
in emergeneie'^— by living where emergem ics were routine, in iho heart of one 
of (Jliicago’s poorest immigrant neighixirhoods. 

Here she ha<I -etlleil down lo Iut life w'<irk — helping people. No sociologist 
or social worker, slic left it for others to make this a science. To her, it was 
an art. .\n art she i>ra(tiecd so hcauiilully tliai. eviiitiiuily. whih- she was 
]o\<-<l around llaUtctl Mrcet. slic wa- admired around the ivorld. 

When, in 193.). Jane /\<ldams of Hull House died, lier little graritlnicec, 
seeing hiimlreds of children among the mourners, aske<i, "Are we all .\unt 
Jane's children ^ " 

In a sense, we all arc. For the work Jane .Addams did and the lessons she 
tauglil still lu lp Us all. And they |)ruve magnifire-nlly the fact tliat America’s 
greatest wealih lies in .\mcrieans. 

Il i- the character and abilities of her peojile that make this country strong. 
And il is these selfsame jK-oplc who make our nation's .Saving- Ib.mls one of 
the Avorld'- fiiie-t investinents. For in U.S. .Savings bonds vour priticipal is 
guaraiileed safe to any amount — ami your intere-t gtiaranleial sure- hv the 
govcrnmciil ihul rci>resenls tlie united stnuiglh of 168 million Americans. 
.So for your family's security, hiiy Savings Bonds. Buy tiieni at your bank or 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at Avoik. Ami hold on to them. 

SAFK .V.S AMKIUC\-L'.S. SAMNCS HONDS 

Thr V.f!. Coymmeni don nol poy I"' odterlitrmenl. It it donolrd br ibU puhlleollon 
in toopcruiiott uith the .iditiiuint tuuneil and the Mafotiiie PuUithen «/ Amettca. 
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• FOOTBALL 


by TEX MAULE 


As the pigskin enjoyed its annual spring frolic with 
its omens of fall fortunes, Notre Dame showed it is 


STILL A YEAR AWAY 


I N’ THK FORKMOST lemplp of Ameri- 
can football, there is an event known 
as the Varsity-Oldtimers game, and it 
occurs, strangely enough, just before 
Easter. It was designed by tliat sage of 
Notre Dame, Knute Rockne, for the 
sole purpose of providing his players 
with a climax as well as a welcome 
break from the monotony of four weeks 
of violent spring drills. This year, as 
usual, the varsity thumped an assort- 
ment of former Notre Dame players 
bolstered with sophomores 49-14, and 
the wliole thing proved, if anything, 
that the Fighting Irish are very likely 
on the way back, but still a year or so 
shy of their customary greatness. 

Sitting among the light sprinkling of 
sportswriters inhabiting the big, drafty 
Notre Dame press box for this game 
was a big, thick-necked man witli a 
face that might have been carved from 
granite with a blunt chisel. He sat 
quietly, staring thoughtfully at the 
field, his e.ves following a Notre Dame 
varsity tackle with a big white 70 on 
the hack of his greeri jersey. 

“I wish he could move faster,” the 
big man grunted. ‘Tf he had run like I 
wanted him to when he was a kid, prob- 
ably he could move faster now.” On 
the field. No. 70. hanging straight 
ahead in a strong, thick-legged charge, 
moved the tackle opposite him out of 
the way. ,\ubrey Lewis, a thrillingly 
fast runner with the skittery, evasive 
tactics of a water bug, whisked through 
the wide liole for a long gain. 

Even so, the big man was not entire- 
ly satisfied, for he was Bronko Nagur- 
ski, one of football’s immortals — flnst 
as a tackle at the University of Minne- 
sota, later as a tackle and fullback with 
the Chicago Bears— and No. 70 was 
his son, Bronko Jr., now a pudgy 18- 
year-old. BronkoSr. hunched his shoul- 
ders against the cold and glared down 
at his son. ‘‘Sometimes he doesn’t get 
his head outside his man when he’s 
trying to move him in,” he said. “He 
goes straight ahead into him and that 
way sometimes the guy can slip olf 
and get away. .Maybe that’s the way 


tliey are leaching them to do it now.” 

Bronko Jr., on defen.se now. to.ssed a 
blocker aside and closed in on a ball 
carrier driving up the middle, hitting 
him with solid force. The father’s face 
lit up. “Man, I feel great when he's 
going good,” he said happily. 

On the field, young Bronko Nagur- 
ski ran heavily to the sidelines as Notre 
Dame Coach Terry Brennan sent in 
the second unit. His father sat back, 
hut his eyes moved now and again to 
the broad back of his son, hudflled 
against the cold on the Notre Dame 
bench. The old Bronko, who looks as if 
he might play a pretty good game even 
now. was happy. Little Bronko had 
done well. 

The young Nagurski is one of the 
reasons Notre Dame’s subway alumni 
can look to the future with hope. ‘T 
think we’ll he belter tlian we were last 
season.” Brennan said after the old- 
timers game. ‘‘We were hurt an awful 
lot by injuries last year and we had to 
replace sophomores with sophomores. 
The breaks can’t go against you in in- 
jurk'.s every .sea.son, can they?” 

Elsewhere across the face of the land, 
other coaches struggled with other 
problems and found spring solutions 
that may or may not survive the acid 


te.st.s of autumn. Remembering always 
that .spring i)raclice castvs only a dim 
liglit on the probabilities of the coming 
season, here are some of the items from 
hither and yon that attracted atten- 
tion before the thousands of hopeful 
young men packed away their mole- 
skins for another five months, 

• 

Woody Hayes, the coacli who.se 
favorite football adage has always been 
that “a yard on the ground is worth 
two in the air,” says he will liave to 
revise this philosophy to fit one of the 
lightest, greenest teams of his 7-ye:ir 
stint at Oliio State. Hayes, appearing 
for his first spring session simply clad 
in a T shirt and conventional nether 
garments while his assistants were bun- 
dle<l against the .snarling 40° weather, 
unveiled a novel device designed to 
develop extra power in liis halfbacks. 
It is known as a “Bucking vSlingshot,” 
and it promptly deposited a series of 
backs flat on their posteriors, tossing 
some of them roughly as far as a pro 
line can throw an unprotected rookie 
scatback. Thus, with a light hail of 
frustrated backs, began the air age at 
Ohio State. 

In the Southwest a pair of new 
coaches — Bill Meek of SMU, trans- 
planted from the Ujiiversity of Hous- 
ton, and Darrell Royal of Texas, newly 
arrived from Washington— took over 
in an atmosphere of no-nonsense, devil- 
take-the-hindmost practice sessions. 
Meek, whose manner belies his name, 
shuffled the S.MU lineup vigorously, 
worked the team into a lather and 
impressed the alumni tremendously. 
Royal, a recent graduate of the Bud 
Wilkinson-Oklahoma Institute of .-Ap- 
plied F'oothall Knowledge, discovered 
a halfback — Walter Fondren — who is 



HUMAN SLINGSHOT, di‘si(»n<*<i by u Minneupoti-i manufurturor. b on<- of the ncwr-si 
device.'! for improving ihe charge of liall carriers. Buckeyes' Don Clark sliow'i liow it works, 
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“quick as a hiccup,” promptly made 
him a T quarterback and observed 
sadly, “You don’t take over a team 
that lost nine games and inherit a 
warm bed.” Royal’s split-T strategy 
(“four yards and a cloud of dust”) 
brings to an end the era of raszle-dazxle 
football that has been the Texas trade- 
mark for a generation. “The ends used 
to come out loosening up their hands,” 
said Royal. “Now they grab a block- 
ing dummy.” 

• 

In sharp contrast to the plodding 
style of the split-T teams is the wild- 
and-woolly , hell-for-leather offense new 
Coach Ed Doherty introduced to a 
bewildered but happy crowd at the 
University of Arizona spring game on 
March 31. It prompted Missouri Scout 
Jim McKenzie to whack the ledge in 
front of him and howl. “I have never 
seen anything like it!” What McKenzie 
had never seen was a maneuver in 
which the quarterback handed the ball 
to a halfback, then, a couple of hand- 
offs and a lateral or two later, wound 
up with the ball in his possession again, 
ready to pass or run while the defense 
watched in awed confusion. Doherty 
once said that he is teaching football 
now the way it will be played in 25 
years; the Missouri scout, for one, 
agrees with him. Actually, the Arizona 
offense appears to be a series of varia- 
tions on the slot-T offense used by 
many pro clubs, but that may be an 
understatement. Doherty’s innova- 
tions usually take advantage of the 
tendency of a defense to move with 
the flow of the play; at Arizona, the 
flow is interrupted by a quick flip to a 
back moving in the other direction. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, USC is 
trying a new coach (former assistant 
Don Clark), UCLA is sticking with 
Red Sanders and the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference is sticking with the rule which 
costs most of next year’s most talented 
seniors at each of these colleges their 
final year of eligibility. Meanwhile, 
Oregon State, fresh from a PCC cham- 
pionship and a Rose Bowl game, is 
enjoying the perquisites of football dis- 
tinction. A Portland bartender, com- 
menting on the fact that the Los Ange- 
les area had some 11 outstanding high 
school football players last fall, ex- 
plained the new balance of strength 
this way: “UCLA got one, USC got 
one and Oregon State got the other 
nine.” This may be a bit of a hyper- 
bole, but Oregon State did pick a prize 
plum in Ron Miller, an All-City half- 
back in Los Angeles and one of the 
most sought-after players. njd) 



The Evidence Is Most Conclusive 






The delightful softness and flavor of Booth's 
House of Lords are sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced man it is the world's finest dry 
gin — the essential ingredient of the perfect 
Martini. Many consider it almost a crime to 
use anything else. 


BOOTH'S 

IlOUSK of LORDS 

DRY GIN 

DISTILLtO FROM 100X GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS <86 PROOF 


Imported byW.A. Taylor &Company,NewYorl<,N.Y. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. 
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• GOLF 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


They came from everywhere ~ duffers and experts — 
but it was a paper man and a cattle man who emerged 


16 UNDER IN AIKEN 


I T would take a long time to find a 
more suitable setting for the leisure- 
ly game of golf than Aiken. S.C. The 
town wears a cloak of sleepy southern 
indolence that the Northerner in- 
stinctively (and unjustifiably in these 
booming days) always associates with 
this area of palms and magnolias. 

Golf, to be sure, is not Aiken's first 
sport, and, although the course at the 
Palmetto Golf Club is one of the coun- 
try’s oldest and most challenging, the 
annual invitational four-ball tourna- 
ment played there several weeks ago 
for the Devereux Milburn Memorial 
Trophy is a .Johnny-come-lately on the 
local sporting scene. In fact, this year’s 
was only the fourth. By way of con- 
trast the descendants of the rich Yan- 
keeswho turned the town into a fashion- 
able winter resort long before anyone 
thoughtof Palm Beach or Palm Springs 
were celebrating their 75th year of 
polo on the very day the golfers were 
beating around the pine-lined, azalea- 
scented B,726-yard Palmetto layout on 
their final practice rounds. 

The two hosts at the Aiken Invita- 
tional were — appropriately — a couple 
of Yankees who vacation there each 
winter. Hugo Rutherfurd, who i.ssued 
the in\itations, is a Colorado cattle 
farmer transplanted from New York. 
Bobby Knowles, who as.signed the 
handicaps, is one of the leading ama- 
teurs in Massachusetts, the 1951 
French Amateur Champion and a for- 
mer member of the Walker Cup team. 
Their conception of the tournament, 
according to Knowles, is “to get a con- 
genial bunch together for two days of 
golf. They don't have to be good golf- 
ers, but they have to like to play, and 
we want them to be fun off the course 
as well as on.” 

This year’s gathering was a most 
heterogeneous convergence of pale- 
faced lawyers and brokers from New 
York and Boston, bronze-skinned win- 
ter residents from the spas of Florida, 
a Mr. Harry L. Crosby who specializes 
in singing and rancliingin the Far West, 


his friend Phil Harris who also sings 
and acts, an oil lawyer from Dallas, a 
sugar planter from Louisiana. There 
were such familiar names from the 
financial, social and industrial centers 
as Schiff, Scheftel, Grace, Shevlin and 
Milliurn Jr., as well as a few distin- 
guished golfers such as Dick Chapman, 
former National .Amateur champion, 
and Tommy Tailer, twice Metropolitan 
Amateur champion. In all, 92 players 


out of the 250 bidden answered the call 
to remote .\iken, putting -16 twosomes 
in contention for such modest prizes as 
silver cigaret cases, leather attache 
cases and portable transistor radios. 

There could not have been two more 
contrasting days for golf than the 
Monday and Tuesday of this tourna- 
ment. One of the winter's farewell 
storms struck the early foursomes on 
Monday morning, and while the drab 
clothes and pale faces of the Northern- 
ers looked quite in setting with the 
drenching gale, it was a pity to see the 
racy logs of the Floridian visitors 
dimmed by plastic weatherproofing. 


■TIF FKOM THI-; will resume as 

a weekly feature in the .May 27 issue 


Still, the gaudily striped umbrellas of 
each wet-and-chilled foursome lent 
some contrast to this darkling day. It 
was the sort of weather that tlistin- 
guishes the golfer of substance from 
the lucky liaeker, and those who sur- 
vived the first two stormy hours with- 
out serious misfortune had proved their 
worth. Among them were Bing Crosby 
(5) and Vin Draddy (6i, the sort of 
middle-handicap twosome that shows 
to advantage in best-hall medal play 
with handicap. But even their 5-under- 
par 66, the first part played entirely 
in the storm, had to yield to a remark- 
able 66 by Buzzie Scheftel (7) and 
John Schiff :18i and a pair of 64s by 
two other twosomes. 

The second round, played in the 
pleasantest of southern sunshine with 
only gentle breezes, brought two e.x- 
traordinary rounds of 62. One was by 
Dick Chapman il) and his 15-year-old 
son Dixie (10) who hits the ball with 
nearly the same assurance as his father. 
Sinking two extraordinary chip shots. 


the last from some 40 feet out on the 
18th, young Dixie was almost the hero 
of the day. He would have been were 
it not for Gusty Paine (111, playing 
with Host Rutherfurd (6). Paine, a 
young paper manufacturer from New 
York, suddenly ran into one of those 
hot streaks that all golfers dream of. 
Both day.s he was in the 70s, leading his 
team to a closing round of 62 (and 16 
under par in .‘je holes) for the cup and 
the cigaret cases. The Chapmans were 
second, Crosliy and Draddy fourth. 

Aiken was a tournament to be re- 
membered only by those who were 
there, and as summer comes there will 
be a thousand like it: nothing for the 
record.s but the greatest of fun for those 
who appreciate tlie test of competitive 
golf in their own league. (Tn pj 
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New Kodak camera gives you the kind of 
travel movies people usually pay to see ! 


Cint-Kodak K~100 Ttirret Camera 
accoinmodates Kodak's finest cine 
lenses . . . runs 40 feet of film with 
one winding. 

This superh new K-lOO riirret Camera 
gives you outstaiulingly beauritui 
16mm color movies. 

\\'itli a click of the turret, you can 
switch to any one of three of the great 
Kodak Cine Kktar Lenses — standard, 
telephoto, or wide-angle. Instantly 
and aiiioviatically a matching view- 
finder frames your scene. .And the 
double-length film run of the K-lOO 


lets you go on shooting while others 
stop to wind. Camera adapts to make 
fades and dissolves. 

See the Cine-Kodak K-10() Turret 
Camera demonstrated at your photo 
tlcaler’s. With the standard lens:/;1.9 
Kktar, )‘i315: j 1.4 Kktar, S415. Or pay 
as little as 1U% down. 1 elephoto and 
wide-angle lenses and their matching 
viewfinders are extra. A single-lens 
model also is avadahle, starring at 
$279. (Prices are list, include Federal 
Fax where applicable, and are subject 
to change without notice.) 



.\nothvr fine Ektar-l.ens-cniuippetl camera, rhis K'liim (.'ini-Kodak Rojal 
MaRuzinc Canu-ra ioaiis in 3 seconds, fociisis from 12 inclu-s to horizon. .Accepts 
widc-anuk' and telephoto linsis. \\ ith //I Kkiar l.ens, )ilM9.N0- or down. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 



HOPE OF ST. LOUIS 

conliulifd from piiyr 29 



MOUNTED COLOR REPRINTS 
FROM SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Now. for permanent hanging on 
your walls, the color of sport, as 
only SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
presents it. Glistening and mount- 
ed on laminated boards, your own 
choices from all the color photog- 
raphy and art which have ap- 
peared in SI will make a beautiful 
decoration for your game room, 
summer home, bar or a wonder- 
ful gift for a sports-loving friend. 

Just send brief identification of 
each picture you want, including 
page and date of issue and a check 
or money order made out to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

Prices include mailing charges. 
Please allow four weeks for de- 
livery. 

Half page: .?1.00; Full page; 
$1.50; Two-page .spread: $2.50. 

Write Box U. SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. N.Y. 


organized and led his Mississippi Mud- 
cat band {see box, page AVi and geii- 
erall.v had a hell of a time. Moon 
dresses conservatively, talks in a quiet, 
well-modulated voice, holds a master's 
degree in education, once taughtschool 
in Arkansas, is a member of the board 
of directors of a Te.va.s insurance com- 
pany, talks of someday establishing a 
speech-therapy clinic for children with 
speech handicaps, works industriously 
in a public relations job during the off 
.season, carefully appraises investment 
possibilities. 

On the field, too, he diflers. His uni- 
form is generally clean and his face 
shaven. Though he moans a little at 
umpires, he doesn’t blaze in anger. On 
the base paths he depends on speed, 
timing and deft sliding rather than on 
a violent, explosive approach. 

He does, however, hear a strong re- 
semblance to the near-legendary Pep- 
per in three very important ways. He 
has: 1 1 an overwhelming confidence in 
his own ability; 2) an absolute deter- 
mination to accomplish what he sets 
out to do: and 3) a definite flair for 
the dramatic. 

These are tlie qualities Moon pos- 
sesses that can catalyze the Cardinals 
into the championship this year. The 
team has very real defects (even as 
Moon has defects as a playeri, but its 


virtues, especially those that are not 
yet fully realized, are exciting for the 
Cardinal fan to contemplate. 

Fred Hutchinson knows this, hut 
Hutch is not given to running off at 
the mouth. He looks at a reporter, a 
little mocking smile just touching the 
corners of his mouth, and lie answers 
his question: “Yeah, we could win the 
pennant. All we need is a couple of 
20-game winners and three or four 
.300 hitters.” 

This is fairly routine baseball humor, 
and Hutch is too smart a man, too 
rational, too logical to assume that it 
will happen. 

But it could happen, and quite eas- 
ily, and he knows it. Hutchinson has 
an elite group of hitters. Stan Musial 
has never batted below .300, and Ken 
Boyer, Del Ennis, Alvin Dark and 
Moon have all baited above it at one 
time or another. .Any one of the five 
could go over Hutchinson’s desired 
standard without creating the slightest 
stir. Why couldn’t all five, if they were 
fired up by the pursuit of the pennant? 

Why couldn’t Musial hit .330 again, 
and Ennis drive in over 100 runs? Why 
couldn’t the marvelously gifted Boyer 
lose his self-conscious fear of failure 
and play all-out all the time instead 
of just now and then, and attain 
the maturity that his boyhood rival. 



KEY VETERAN Al Diirk. one of shrewdest players in baseball, watches game intently 
from bench. Now :i4. Dark i.s beginning to show years, may spend more time on sidelines. 
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Mickfty Mantle, achieved last year? 
It could happen. 

Twenty-game winners arc harder to 
come by. Murry Dickson did it once, 
but Murry is 10 now' and his ({uota of 
victories is 15. or les.s. But Herman 
Wehmeier, after a decade of hovering 
around 10 victories annually, has at 
•10 discovered poise and confidence. If 
he continues to pitch as brilliantly as 
he did the last half of last season, he 
could go up to 20 this year without 
any trouble at all. 

The other important pitchers, Vin- 
egar Bend Miz-ell and Sam Jones, are 
enigma.s: they throw with frightening 
speed and have .startling curve l)alls 
but they possess only a spasmodic no- 
tion of how to control their pitches. 
Jones led the league last year in both 
strikeouts and w'alks; Mizell was a close 
fourth in strikeouts and third in walks. 
They are Wild Men ; but batters respect 
them. Why couldn’t either or both 
surge to 20 victories? 

A realist like Hutchinson cannot rely 
on ‘‘coulds.” But a Gashouser like 
Moon or Alvin Dark can and does. 
Dark, who even in the twilight years of 
his career, has the competitive hunger 
of youth, saw “coulds” e.xplode into 
realities twice (in 1951 and 19.54' when 
he was with the New York Giants. 
Moon looks you in the eye and says 
with a sincerity approaching fervor: 
'T know this club can win the pen- 
nant. I Jfnoir it can. I i'noH’ it as sure as 
I’m sitting here. .\I1 we have to do is re- 
alize the fact that we’re good enough.” 

For Moon such realization is easy, 
because no player ever believed more 
fully in himself. No player had more 
need to, either, when you consider the 
barriers Moon had to hurdle to achieve 
success in the major leagues. 

He had batted .307 with Rochester 
in 1953, and he had expected to be 
given a trial with the parent Cardinals 
the next spring. During the off season 
he played winter ball in Venezuela. 
Just before spring training he was ad- 
vised by the Cardinals to report to the 
St. T..ouis camp at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
But the Venezuelan club authorities 
had wired the Cardinals and asked if 
Moon could remain with the Venezue- 
lan team for the Caribbean World 
Series. The Cardinals said sure. When 
the Caribbean Series was over, Moon 
asked the Cardinals for instructions. 
Dick Meyer, then general manager, 
told him to report either to St. Peters- 
burg or to the club’s minor league base 
at Daytona Beach, whichever worked 
out best w'ith the transportation facil- 
ities he had available. 

Moon talked it over with his wife, 



COtLED like question mark, erratic pitch- 
er Mizell symbolizes his doubtful status. 


Bettye, who, with their infant son, had 
spent the winter with him in Vene- 
zuela. The question of transportation 
facilities didn’t enter the discu.ssion. 
The major league camp was in St. Pe- 
tersburg, the minor league camp in 
Daytona. The Moons went to St. Pe- 
tersburg, lugging diapers, a crib and 
baby bottles with them. 

In St. Petersburg Moon checked in 
at the Hotel Bainbridge, the Cardinal 
headquarters, and reported to Eddie 
Stanky, then manager of the St. Louis 
team, Stanky was angry. 

“You were supposed to report to 
Daytona,” he said. "You weren't sup- 
posed to report here." 

.Moon explained the choice he had 
been given. Then he argued: “They’ve 
seen me play. They know what I can 
do. I want you to see me.” 

Stanky growled a little, but finally 
Moon was given to understand that 
he could hang around for a couple of 
days until the situation was straight- 
ened out and he could be shipped on to 
the minor league base. He could work 
out with the Cardinals. 

"I’d been playing all winter, of 
course,” Moon recalled this spring, 
"and I was in good playingshape. I got 
a hit the first time I went to bat, and 
I kept hitting the ball pretty good.” 

Stanky decided to keep him around, 
even though Moon was still on the 
continued 
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MEDIUM 
SIZE LAWN? 



YOUR BEST BUY IS A 


HSiSKS 


self-propelled 

TRIMMBR-TVPK 

ROTARY 

Model RA-222 




America's largest producer of power mowers 
designed the Thunderbird e/press/y for the medi- 
um-size lawn— and the man who appreciates built- 


If your lawn is of medium Size, and your require- 
ments are eiacting. arrange for a free, convincing 
demonstration on your own properly. Discover 
that no other mower matches the Homko Thunder- 
bird lor superb handling, sparkling perform- 
ance. complete versatility POWER TO SPARE 
from 2Vi hp., 4-cyele Bnggs A Stratton engine. 
UTMOST DEPENDABILITY proved by more 
than 200.000 Thunderbirds now in operation. 
OUT-OATES ORDINARY ROTARIES with 
the revololipnary Swiog-A-Way Flenor Blade . 
prevents drive shaft damage, the major cause of 
rotary repairs. 


TerV^fiX. ayvAjUL -co«/w 




Write Today for Free Full Color Booklet 

WESTERN TOOL & STAMPING COMPANY 

Dept. SI-2S, Des Moines 13. Iowa 


HOPE OF ST. LOUIS 

ro'iliourii 

Kofhestfr nwter. Git fii t))*- cJiajwi* to 
show what he coukl do. Moon drove 
himself unmercifully. 

“I gambled on eterything. If I hit 
a single I’d go for two. If I had two I'd 
go for three. I trier! to catch every- 
thing I had the .slightest chance for in 
tlie outfield. I ran every place. TToy, 
was I tired tliat spring. I’d gel home 
after practice and I'd fall asleep on the 
couch. I3ett.ve would wake me up for 
supper and we’d eat, and then I’d fall 
asleep again. Thai’s the way it went 
all spring.” 

Stanky said little to Moon iiut lie 
continued to play him. He u.sed him 
frequently in right field, which was 
strange, because the Cardinals had a 
good riglit fielder. Ili.s name was Enos 
Slaughter, he’d held the job since 
and he wa.s- .still going strong. The year 
before he’d playerl hi.s usual full sea- 
son at top speed, had hatted .291 and 
had ilriven in 89 runs. 

Slaughter was conscious of the situ- 
ation. He paused at Moon’s locker one 
day and said. ‘‘Don’t worry. You're 
not gonna get my job.” 

Moon played a good deal in Florida, 
but after the Cardinals broke camp 
and started north Stank.i' apparently 
forgot about him. Moon played an in- 
ning or two in Mempliis, which is only 
40 miles from his home town, Bay, 
Arkansas, and he served as a pincli 
runner in Houston, nearest port of call 
to Texas A&M, where Moon had gone 
to college. 

But that was all he played until 
the Sunday before Opening Day, when 
the Cardinal-s played tlieir la.st pre- 
season exhibition game in Busch Sta- 
dium in St. Louis. Moon started in 
right. Halfway through the game the 
Cardinal management made a stun- 
ning announcement: Enos Slaughter 
had been traded, lie had been sent to 
the N'ew York Yankees for three un- 
known minor leuguc pla.ver.s. 

Tliere was an iinmeiliate and furious 
protest from Cardinal fans i\'ho had 
cheered the colorful SlauglUer through 
season after season after season. The 
comments they directed at Stanky 
ami the Cardinals’ new owner, Gussie 
Bu.sch, made last season's denuncia- 
tions of Frank Lane for trading Red 
Schoendienst ami Bill Virdon seem 
mild and gentle. 

That flay everyone knew Moon 
would take Slaughter's place, but it 
wasn’t utiiil Monday, the day before 
Opening Day. that ilie rookie was 
called inti) the front office. 



THE MOONS RELAX outsidc Florida 
mold in spring aficr Wally'^ daily training 


"I guess you belter sign a contract,” 
he was told casualli'. 

“I guess so,” Moon agreed. Three 
years later, tliinking about it, be .said: 
“I wouUl lia%e signed anything after 
all those weeks.” Then he added, grin- 
ning: ‘‘But you know what I should 
have done? I should have held out. 
What a spot I had them in.” 

But he signeil and the next day he 
played his first major league game, in 
St. I-ouis before a crowd that booed 
the announcement of his name and 
chanted, "We want Enos.” 

Moon was the second man in the 
St. Louis batting order, and his first 
major league time at bat came there- 
fore in the home half of tlie first inning 
against Paul Minner, a left-handed 
pitcher. The crowd booed him again. 
Moon responded by hitting a home 
run into the right fielfl seat.s-. 

GREAT DAY FOR GUSSIE 

"That’s still ni,v hig tlirill in base- 
l)all,” -Muon said recently. "But I don't 
think I really appreciated it at tiie 
time. I was sortofnuml)llie first couple 
of weeks. All I really remember about 
the homer is coming liack to the bench 
after I hit it and seeing Gussie Busch 
in hi.s box near the dugout, jumping 
up ami down.” 

Moon admires tlie daring shown by 
Stanky and Busch in taking a chance 
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owners swear by 

AJUSTOMATIC 

shock absorbers 


session with Cardinals. Bctlye Moon shares 
garden chair with son Wally Joe, 3 ' while 

on an unproven rookie, and the gratifi- 
cation he takes in his own success that 
season (he hatted .304 and was named 
National League Rookie of the Yean 
seems to be based more than a little on 
the fact that their confidence in his 
ability was justified. 

Stanky had several serious faults as 
a manager, which Moon will admit, 
but Waiiy remembers him with a warm 
respect for something else during that 
first season. In a late inning of a close 
game that year Moon, on third base, 
suddenly tried to steal home. The play 
was close, but Moon was out. Afterward 
the sportswriters asked Stanky his 
opinion of the play. 

“I sent him in,” Stanky said. ‘Tf it 
was a bad play I’m to blame.” 

But the steal had been completely 
Moon’s idea. Stanky had had nothing 
to do with it. Moon had been studying 
tlio length of time the pitcher took in 
his wind-up, and he suddenly realized 
that he’d be able to beat the pitch to 
the plate. “I didn't think twice about 
it. I knew I could make it. I stumbled 
just as I started, and even so it was 
pretty close. I still think maybe I was 
safe. But, anyway, it was my own 
idea.” 

Stanky, however, refused to put any 
blame on Muon. A couple of days later 
he called Wally into his office. ‘Tt 
didn’t work,” he said, “but don’t worry 


Wally grins at antics of daughter Zola, 1 ' 
who tries her best to put on impromptu hat. 

about it. I’m not going to bawl you out. 
I’ll bawl you out when you’re afraid to 
try something like that.” 

Moon tells this story almost re%’er- 
enlly. “Trying something” is, of course, 
the trademark of a Gashouse ball- 
player. They play best when their team 
is in the thick of a fight, for the game 
or for the pennant, when every hit is 
needed and every run is vital, and the 
responsibility for providing same is 
theirs. Moon, for e.Nample, is at his 
best under pressure. So, for that n)at- 
ter, is Alvin Dark. Moon and Dark hit 
better when they have two strikes or 
wlien there are two outs and important 
runs are waiting to be driven in. They 
think ahead. They plan little things, 
little surprise moves, little variations 
in strategy with a teammate, anything, 
just to upset their opponents a trifle 
and keep them on the defensive long 
enough to gain an edge, an a<lvantage, 
the break-s. They get their teammates 
to thinking, and trying things, and 
win ning. 

And with Dark, unhappily, slowing 
down a little as a ball])layer, the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the Cardinals 
charged with the Gashouse spirit — 
that confident assumption that they 
should win, and the fierce determina- 
tion that they will— rests more and 
more on the willing shoulders of Wal- 
lace W. Moon, M. Ed. ^ ^ o 


More and more owners of high- 
performance automobiles are 
demanding what only Gabriel 
“AjustOmatic" shocks offer: 

• Freedom to choose the de- 
gree of ride control that is best 
for your driving habits. 

• A choice of three positive 
settings— soft, normal or firm— 
to be made in installation. 

• A new experience in superior 
control, safety and roadability 
for cars of all makes. Yours only 
with Gabriel ''AjustOmatics.'' 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



U1LT LIKE A FINE WATC H" 
rkling, stainlevs sieel wicli diamond 
I carboloy bushings and famed LQT 
i{hier, quieter, toujjhcr) nylon gears. 
j|y a custom crafted masterpiece fur 
of the smoothest, quietest, most 
spendable fresh and salt water fishiog. 

No. 1970 President $35,00 

Send lor S new l.th.ng booklelt- fRll 

SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


TAKK ALONG THE 
FINEST ! 

(S^a^e^i^ciea/ie- ^ 

P K E S I O E N T 


Upstreom casts 
enable bait to 
drift bock without 
line drag. 

NO 

STRETCH 
OF 

GUDEBROD 
G-6 BRAIDED 
DACRON* LINES 

help hook 'em with 
a twist of the wrist 
Catch more fish with finer diameter, no stretch 
and accurate casting G*6 Lines, including the 
new. sleek, strong, camouflage action Trolling 
Line in "Blue Spot". All popular sizes asailable 
in bait casting, spinning, sguidding and trolling 
''"CS. •Di/Pont Polyester Fiber 

OTHER TOP 

quality lines 

Gudellne Nylon Baitcasting • 6-3 Braided Nylon Spinning 
G-5 Nylon Floater «CudeQueen Nylon FlyLme'C-4 Mono- 
(lUmenl'GudeTrollNylonTrollIng'GudeSea Linen Cuttytiunk 





SO- -afrtnonopr ns 
(or openeil ; SC 

clear u-iitrr: 1) - water tlirli/ or roily; M - 

wilier muddy. N -waler at iinrmnl I'eiylil; 

SH — slighlly high; H high; \H nrij 

high; 1. •low: U -rtafti!?,' I' /iWli»'f. VVT50 
imler Ifiniteriilure .50'. K(i -fishnig giuid; 

FF--fi!>hing fnir; FP -fi.thiiig poor; OVfl 

— outlook eery gimd; ()<1 - ouUook good; 

OF -outlook fair; OP uiiHouk poor 

TROUTS SEW yokk; so .Liiril 13 with day 
bitter cold, snowy and windy: judiriou.s and 'or 
conservative anglers abed. Most, papula: water.s 
in U’estchester and Putnam Counties Ken.s-ico 
Reservoir and E^a.st Branch of Croton, with 
patient worm-dunkers rioing better than fly* 
fiaher.s. Water H and C with expectation of 
further clearing and lowering, barring further 
rain. FP F in main Ksopas and side .streams for 
spawning rainbows and brownies. Day’s best 
catch there by Ralph Hoffman. Shandakenifour 
rainbows ranging from 15 to 20 inches. Streams 
in splendid condition, although Ksopus is 
muiidy and unwadable below portal Bait (Ish- 
ernien accounted for sizable riiinhowa:st-eamcrs 
taking smaller browns. OF (J for fly casters if 
fair weather prevails. FP in Beaverkill and 
Willowemoc, with \VT.34 .38 and a few hatchery 
fish taking wet flies and small streamers. FI* 
Ka.st Branch of Delaware. Streams 1. and flow* 
ing at nearly midsummer rate in .Adirondack 
foothills around Little Falls, with fish hungry 
an'l rcsponiling. West branch of .Ausabli-I,, but 
many limits on Saranac, with <)<> good for bait 
and spin fishing. 

VKW JEILSEY: .Agent reports waters H and 
\VT.3fts, with some streams 1) but FF {1 (or 
2i>l.t.>0 hatchory-liherateii fish. Re's! catch of 
April 13 opener: 3-pound rainbow creelecl out 
of .Afanasquan by Gerry Nevad. 17. Holmdel. 
Stream restocking uniier way with goal .set at 
600,000. Governor Robert U. Meyner and bride 
joined throngs in .Musconetcung near Saxton 
Falls. FG hut governor luckless, left for I’equeat 
to pursue fate. Bride didn't join in sport; said 
she had no license. 

inAiiO: F<; DG at upper enti of Lucky Peak 
R(*servoir east of Boise which opened unusually 
early. Re.servnir heavily slocked and single red 
eggs best bait. FG on Snake below .American 
Fulls with large wets. Hides directly below 
Snow P’alls also producing with some anglers 
taking 2- and 3*|»ounders on nymphs. Bait, 
cajiters doing nicely with cutthrout.* on entire 
stretch of middle fork of Salmon, upper main 
Salmon. Northern and eastern state closed. 
WA-siii.sGTO.v: SO -April 14 with great transport 
and excitement. Six million catchable-size ruin* 
Ixiw.s were planted for opener's put-and-take 
fishing, and 35 million fry planted in pa,st pro- 
vided backlog of growing trout to 4 pounds. 
Recent warmth has advanced season, hatched 
in.sccts. increased activity for estimated half- 
million o|>ening-clay anglers. Be.st bet in north- 
west stare. Skagit County’s Cavanaugh Lake, 
rehabilitated with cults and rainbows two years 
back and reopened this season. 

PENNSYLVANIA: SO .April l.'i but FI’ due to 
l.WT, H water in central state, torpid fish, No 
hatches in sight: fish that did respond were 
taken on natural liait. L'niontown operative 
reporl.s two-inch snow blanket throughout 
Allegheny forest and northern tier with streams 
H, 1) and Wl'3f. tO. 

CALIFORNIA: Big Bear Lake, heavily Jitockeil 
after chemical treatment to kill stunted and 
irasli fish last fall, now sizzling. Other road.side 
waters open year-round also delivering, includ- 
ing Littlerock Reservoir, west and east forks of 
the San Gabriel. Topaz I^uke FVfJ for rainbow.s. 
cuLlhroals in o pound.s. 

iiKiTisii coll’MIJIa; -Mixed l>ag. with Upper 
Cowifhan, Sbawnigan Lake and most island 
creek mouths going strong, interior not really 
thawed out. 

MlNSEKOTAr Ft! as weather warms slowly (or 
rainbows on 23 north-shore streams which 
opened .April 1. Anglers using spinning and fly 
outfits with awesome lures of scarlet fluores- 
cent yarn and hooks loaded with salmon eggs. 
Best rainbow run was in Knife River near 
Duluth. Streams farther along shore lowarii 
Grand Marais still ice-choked at mouths. Best 
caleh: 28*2-incher liy Mike Radich, Duluth, 
in Knife on aforementioned yarn. 





PACIFIC SALMON: lAI.IFOKNIA; FVG for 
troller.s some live miles northeast of p’arullones 
with many chinook limits reported. Freak 
catch of week: ,33'pound chinook boated by 
Tom Ynunghuaband. .‘sanUi .Ana. on live-liail 
lioal out of Newport Harbor while bottom- 
fishing for rod. 

IJiiiTisu columiua: Some dandy springs strik- 
ing along Sunset Beach and in Horseshoe 
Bay: largest. 2i)-pounder wlio eouldn’t re.sist 
inocic-lied herring .strip. 

LANDLOCKED SALMON: MAINE; FVG on 
just -out lakes anil ponds, with excellent strings 
taken from Tunk I..akc. Grer-n Lake. Branch 
Pond. Phillips Lake and at (r«‘shet-riiging big 
eddy on west liranch of Penoliseot. Bangor spy 
mourns that big casinos such a.s Rangeley, 
Moosehead. Kast and Wesl Grand l.,akes still 
under icy wraps. 

STRIPED BASS: NEW JBItSKY: FP except for 
Island Beach surf where school li.sh are feeding 
greedily. Man claims the way is with blood- 
worms from late afternoon until dark. 
CALtFOKNiA: FAtJ, licst In recent years, for 
April. Hot sjiots are San Joaouin River from 
Buoy 21 to mouth of Potato Slough where one 
landing weigherl in 204 stripers to I” pounds 
from 28 boats. Top fish, 34-pnunder taken in 
Seven-Mile Slough by H. D. Cali, Vallejo. 
SOfTH cAKDi.iNA; FP U-S Water H and I>. .An- 
glers after fish on annual spawning run up (bin- 
garee and Wateree thoroughly disheartened. 
Few fish fell for cut shad fished on bottom of 
Diversion Canal and Santee bed. FP F. 

STEELHEAD: insHo: Informant say.s .steelie 
season approaching peak. Water fairly C but 
runoff slow to start as cold nights in back coun- 
try hold back fast thaw. FG on Middle Fork of 
Salmon from Flying B to mouth of .Marble 
Creek, mouths of Camas. Loon ereek.s. .South 
Fork of Salmon starting to produce. Bait clus- 
ters. large wobblers, fresh darns, beat lures. OG. 

TARPON: FLnuiPA; Keys eorreapornlonl re- 
porl.s Frank J. Goyler, Middletown. Ohio, out 
of Marathon, landed 112-pounder on 63-pound 
teat after 4-5-minute battle. Fishing pickixl up 
consirlerably in Miami area with omnivoroits 
fish hitting in bays and inlets from Hollywixid 
south. Fish also showing in bayous and bays as 
far north as St. Petersliurg, .Mullet Key area. 

YELLOWTAIL: CALIFORNIA: Warm weather. 

heller bait producing heaviest run in recent 
years with season's catch alreariy surpa-ssing 
mark set Sept. 1, 1!L56, Catches out of San Die- 
go running .almost l.nno ilaily. Paul Neiien- 
schwander. .San Gabriel, a blind angfer. boated 
30-pound lO-iiuncer off Coronarlo Islands to 
gain second place in continuing derby. 

BLACK BASS: CAl.lFOitNiA; FVG on re.ser- 
voira of Lower Colorarlo, Havasu Lake finest. 
Largemouths to D iiounds being taken on deep- 
trolled plugs. 

TENNESSEE: FF with week's best D • j-pounrler 
taken from Center Hill Lake on Black Doll fly. 
Hig bas.s also lurking an<i apparently famished 
in Norris Lake. 

l.m'lsiANA: Fourleen-year-old Clyde Coom.s 
took Bass Rodeo in New Orleans City Park 
with .5-|)i>und 7-ounee largemouth on spinning 
tackle. Of .570 anglers entered. 28!t used spin- 
ning gear. 188 plugs, !).3 fly-fishing tackle. 
Weather generally hampered fishing. 

FI.ohipa; Tallaha.ssee touter reports Lake Tal- 
quin yielding fish to surface |dugs. Fish also 
hitting in mo.st all central waier.s and shell- 
crackers giving limil catches to all. OG due to 
heavy rains. 
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THE NEW THREE-POINT-FOUR 5 PASSENGER SEDAN 



The Three-Point-Four sedan is the most versatile Jayi...* w. . ..... 

It brings together without compromise the sureness of response , 

and the precise handling of the true sports car with the comforts and 
conveniences of a four-door family sedan. It is powered by the latest 
version of the famous •XK” engine developing 2 1 0 horsepowdftnd 
is capable of safe speeds in excess of 120 M.P.H. Automatic 
transmission featuring a finger-tip control by which intermediate gear 
may be held indefinitely is standard equipment. Four-speed manual 
shift is also available. Now on display at your Jaguar Dealer's or write 
Jaguar Cars North American Corporation, 32 East 57th Street, 

New York 22, New York. 








I’m always satisfied most with 
a BRAND that’s made a NAME for itself!” 



•‘I MADE IT... .IIKI 1 knoNs N.., 

.iml '11|KT1U| \\ cji klli.in--l u l? 
.It ,1 l.iir ]ii tir 1 tile onl\ \\.i\ I rail In- 
sure my |)rodiu i will ■..•li-fs |KO|>ie and make 
a good name for iisell. ’ 



i' • lii.i'l'' .1 n.m.i- h/l il-i-ll. llU'ied 1)1. Uah 
yixe luik' liie wiiU’st (hoiie aiKl ne\'e''i im- 
pi'ci\eiii«'iii.. no confusion, no ri-ks, 

and no lo'i customers!" 



“1 BOUGHT IT md I m satKiw.l it's 

the ! ■ ‘ Ml rii\ iii.iiiiN, I ;i wliat I'm 
ucmnit v^illl well-kiiinsn brand'- 1 liey take 
the ri'k not of Imving . . . even when you 
li.ivc to order Ijy jjlionc." 


rHE BK.XNDS YOU Sl'-i: ADVERTISED IN THIS M.\GAZINE ARE N.-\MES YOU C.\N TRUST' 
They stand firmly Ixhind every product and claim tliey make. 

BRAND NAMT-S rOUN'DATIO.N, l.\C. • <37 HKl tl AVE.NUE, NEW YORK IG, Y, 
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The 

TEX RICKARD 

Story 

by CHARLES SAMUELS 



The author of 1 1 is Rye Is on the Sparrow, the distinguished life of Ethel Waters, 
turns now to the extraordinary saga of America's greatest and most colorful 
sports promoter, George Lewis Rickard, whose achievements during the first 
Golden Age of Sport placed him among the most celebrated titans of his day 

C 19S7 by ChKies Samuels 
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PART 1: THE EARO ^EARS 


GOLD IS FOR THE 



rHEKTEXRlCKARD.thesportspro- 
VV moter, died in Miami on Jan. 6, 
1929 the newspapers could not have 
devoted much more space to his career 
if he had been President. In itself this 
was not too puzzling. Every move 
Rickard had made for years had been 
front-page news. Before creating the 
“million-dollar gale” with Jack Demp- 
sey, Tex had been, successively, a cow- 
boy. a town marshal in Texas, a pros- 
pector in the Yukon, a gambling-.saloon 
owner in the Klondike and Kevada gold 
rushes, a fortune hunter in South Africa 
and a cattle baron in Paraguay. More 
diflicult to explain than the tremen- 
dous press coverage of Rickard’s death 
was the widespread emotional reaction 
of the public. Thousands of men and 
women who never had known Tex per- 
sonally mourned him as though he had 
been their lifelong friend. 

This curious phenomenon first be- 
came apparent as Rickard’s body was 
being taken to New York. In death 
as in life, George Lewis Rickard trav- 
eled in style. His body— in a $15,000 
solid bronze casket that weighed 2,200 
pounds — was shipped north in a pri- 
vate railway car hooked onto the end 
of the Havana Special. Wherever the 
train stopped, and at whatever hour of 
the night or early morning, crowds of 
men and women were at the station to 
see the private railway car that Tex 
Rickard was going home in. 

The day that train ended its 35-hour 
journey in New York’s Pennsylvania 
Station, a front-page headline in the 
New York Times read: 

COLD NUMBS CITY; 

TO CONTINUE TODAY 
Yet, outside, thousands waited for a 
look at the casket. All along the route 
crowds lined both curbs of the 16 blocks 
to Madison Square Garden. The tem- 
perature did not rise above 25° that 

JtlCKAItlV.S FIINEIIAI. brought thou- 
.sands to line route of cortege from Garden. 
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This was the lesson (jeorge Rickard learned in the 


TAKING 


^’ukon gold fields, after a biller Texas childhood. 
Gambler and prospector, he made and lost several 


fortunes in the freewheeling dawn of his career 


day, but a crowd started to gather out- 
side the Garden early in the afternoon, 
and by 4 o’clock there were 700 per- 
sons in line. 

“There are mighty few men in whom 
New Y ork is enough interested to walk 
across the street to see them dead,” the 
Shh’s Edwin C. Hill wrote. “But they 
came, the people who had been waiting, 
and they were of every sort and degree. 
. . .” It was a bizarre sight— Rickard 
lying in his bower-covered coffin in that 
high, bare auditorium under the bril- 
liant arc lights he had used on fight 
nights, and 15,000 persons slowly filing 
past in two lines, one on each side of 
the bier. 

The next day 10,000 more people 
attended the funeral rites. Rickard for 
years had not been much of a church- 
going man, and after considerable dis- 
cussion it was decided that a Baptist 
clergyman, an Episcopal clergyman, a 
Catholic lawyer an{l a Jewish judge 
should in turn recommend him to the 
safekeeping of God. 

As Columnist Dan Parker observed 
at the time, “If Tex could have sat up 
in the bronze coffin that is to be his 
resting place for eternity, yesterday at 
the Garden, he would have exclaimed: 
‘Gosh, I never seed nothing like it!’ ’’ 

W HAT DID Tex Rickard, the show- 
man, symbolize to those thou- 
sands of strangers that they should feel 
a sense of personal loss? What had 
brought him so close to them? The 
curious fact is that, despite this aston- 
ishing tribute and the millions of words 
that had been written about him, Rick- 
ard was one of the least understood of 
New York’s great army of celebrities 
in his gaudy era. 

This was not because of any neglect 
by the press. Such great reporters as 
Westbrook Pegler, Damon Runyon, 
Paul Gallico and Hype Igoe attempted 
to analyze the enigmatic Texan. Most 
of them, including the acidulous Pegler, 


agreed on one thing: Rickard was a 
"square shooter.” Some saw him as 
open and almost ingenuous. “Rickard 
in high glee was a picture,” wrote Paul 
Gallico. "He was capable of the most 
joyous and inoffensive gloating I ever 
saw.” Others suspected guile. W. O. 
McGeehan, who had been observing 
Tex since he put on his first major fight 
in Goldfield, Nevada back in 1906, in- 
sisted that the promoter’s “wide-eyed, 
just-a-countryboy routine” was com- 
pletely phony. 

Boxing being the most competitive 
of professions, it was not strange that 
two of the best-known managers of 
the period — Jimmy Johnston and Jack 
(Doc) Kearns— should have hated and 
distrusted the king of promoters. But 
Jack Hurley, who knew more than both 
of them, insists that, though Rickard 
was hard to pin down, “his word was 
always the only contract one needed 
with him.” 

Jack Dempsey agrees. “Hiseyeswere 



MK.N OK DESTINY, Dempsey and Rick- 
ard, were a miliion-dollar team at the gate. 


his bond,” says Rickard’s greatest star, 
“and he was so great a showman that 
he always contributed 50% or more of 
the draw with his own personality. No 
matter who they were, the two fighters 
never contributed much more than the 
other 50%. ” Most of the champions 
who worked for Rickard share Demp- 
sey’s opinion, though one claims that 
the promoter was “an evil man who 
would stop at nothing to get the power 
he craved. I know of fixes he forced on 
boxers when he wanted to clean up on 
the betting.” 

The truth is that no matter how long 
one searches, some of the secrets of 
Rickard’s character remain a mystery. 
And this is maddening in a way, be- 
cause it is refreshing even now to bor- 
row some of the excitement that was in 
the part of Tex that never grew up, 
and also to admire the side of him that 
was all solid rock and raw courage. 

Nobody loved crowds more than 
he did. No man ever worshiped a 
building as he did the “new” Mad- 
ison Square Garden which he built 
as a temple to sport. But often he 
seemed a lonely figure there. And he 
needed the fine clothes, the Havana 
cigar and the elegant cane to give him 
confidence. 

Essentially, Tex Rickard was a very 
shrewd man, but all of his early schem- 
ing had been done in a different and 
more freewheeling society. Out where 
he came from— Texas, Alaska, and Ne- 
vada— as Rickard sometimes said, men 
didn’t drink with you, shoulder to 
shoulder, while figuring out how to 
trim and doublecross you. And out 
there the things a man did were al- 
ways more important than anything 
he said 

F rom the begixntn'g, Tex lived in 
the midst of violence. It started 
the instant he was born. The date was 
Jan. 2, 1871, although Rickard always 
contin ueU 
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claimed that it was a year earlier. The 
place was the cabin of his parents, 
Robert Woods and Lucretia Rickard, 
in Clay County, Missouri, on the tur- 
bulent Kansas-Missouri border. 

Mrs. Rickard said later she never 
heard George Lewis’ first cry because 
of the racket being made on the road 
outside by a 26-man posse tliat was 
chasing Jesse James atid his brother 
Frank into hiding. Their mother, Mrs. 
Zerelda Samuels, lived on the farm 
next to the Rickard place, and the 
James boys had been visiting their 
family over the New Year’s holiday. 

The Rickards apparently moved 
twice in young Tex’s first four years, 
first to Sherman in northern Texas and 
then to Cambridge, about 100 miles 
west. Cambridge was absorbed by 
neighboring Henrietta, the place Rick- 
ard thereafter referred to as his home 
town. His father, a recurrent invalid, 
could do little to support his family 
(he died when Tex was 10), and at 
7 George L.ewis was shining cowboys’ 
boots to help out. Some four years 
later he quit school, after finishing 
third grade, to join a trail-riding outfit 
that was taking thousands of cows to 
Hunnewoll. Kansas. It was a rough, 
tough job, days on end in the saddle in 
all conditions of wind and weather. 
There wasn’t much future in it, except 
in young Rickard’s imagination. Often 
while on the trail the 11-year-old boy 
would think about getting rich. 

■‘The hard side of life,” Rickard 
wrote years later in his memoirs, "was 
an old story to me long before I became 
21. I never had a boyhood in the sense 
that the ordinary boy does today. Cir- 
cumstances forced me into cutting out 
my own way at a time when most boys 
are out fiying kites. I lived the life kids 
imagine they want to live when they 
read a dime novel.” 

Rickard renaained a cowboy for 
about 12 years. Close to half of this 
time he was a range rider on ranches 
near Henrietta. His mother got him to 
((uit the business after he was tram- 
pled by a herd he was guiding across 
the Big U’icliita River. 

In 1894 he ran for town marshal of 
Henrietta, and was elected by a whop- 
ping plurality over two opponents. 
The same spring he married a sweet- 
tempered girl, Leona Bittick, who was 
the daughter of a local physician. 

Rickard loved being town marshal, 
and he often said that that year, 1891, 
was the best and happiest one he’d 
known as a young man. But all the joy 



went out of his life tlie following year 
when Leona had a baby boy who lived 
only a week. Not long afterward, Leo- 
na also died. Thus, when the news of 
the first big Alaska gold strike got to 
Henrietta a short time later, it was all 
the excuse Rickard needed. He per- 
suaded Will Slack, another cowboy 
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and something of the town humorist, 
to join forces with him, and departed 
for Alaska. 

The two Texans arrived in Alaska 
late in the fall of 1895, well ahead of 
the horde of reckless gamblers who be- 
gan racing north, side by side with the 
Klondike gold rushers, two summers 
later. Before that desperate crew could 
get into the action, Tex had made and 
lost his first fortune, had taken over 
and lost his first couple of gambling 
house.*?— and had learned tiie .score. 

Rickard, from the moment he land- 
ed, plunged into Alaskan life with xest. 
He spent most of his time playing 
poker and faro, making expenses both 
for himself and Willie Slack. Willie had 
a hard time adjusting to Alaska, par- 
ticularly to the climate. Usually Rick- 
ard ignored Willie’s complaints, but 
when news of a big strike at Circle City 
came, Rickard almo.st forcilily dragged 


the reluctant cowboy out on the trail. 

From Dyea— to which they had jour- 
neyed by steamer through the Lynn 
canal— the Texans pulled their sleds 
up to Sheep Camp, at the timherline. 
But that was only the beginning. The 
climb from Sheep Camp to Chilkoot 
I’ass wa.s a brutally steep five miles. On 
the seven- or nine-foot-long, 16-inch- 
wide standard Yukon sleds they were 
using a strong man could pull little 
more than his sled plus his own weight 
—and tliis only on fairly level ground 
in moderately cold weather. This 
meant that the two .slim Texans had to 
transfer their supplies and gear from 
Sheep (’amp to the foot of Cliilkoot 
Pass in relays, dumping one load in the 
snow, then returning with the empty 
.sled for another. 

When they had completed all tlie 
trips and had dumped in the snow 
everytliing they owned, they faced the 
most agonizing challenge of the whole 
journey: the job of scaling the pass it- 
self — again and again. It was impos.si- 
ble to drag a sled over those terrible 
1,250 feet, which were on a 4.5^'i uphill 
grade. A man could only get over it 
with what he could manage to carry 
on his back. 

Rickard himself considered the climb 
the toughest job he ever attempted. 
"After working ourselves into a per- 
spiration,” ’I’ex said, "we would near- 
ly freeze when we stopped to rest.” 

Over the pass at lust, the pair started 
across the siring of frozen lakes which 
led to the headwaters of the Yukon 
River. Overwhelmed by the cold and 
the winds. Slack became so miserable 
that for whole days he couldn’t sum- 
mon enough strength even to speak. 
On reaching the Yukon’s headwaters — 
340 miles from Juneau — Willie took 
one long look at the open water and 
groaned something about not caring 
to turn boatmaker at his age. Then, 
abruptly, he held out his thickly gloved 
hand. "George,” he said, "lljis is where 
I say goodby. I may be dumb, but I 
ain’t no fool.” Without anotlier word, 
he turned his sled around and lieaded 
back toward Juneau. 

Rickard never saw Will Slack again. 
Thai poor cowboy managed to make it 
all the way back to the .Mexican bor- 
der, only to be shot to death less than a 
year later in a barroom gun fight. 

Tex was stone broke when he finally 
stumbled into Circle City, a town of 
sod-roofed log huts which the miners 
had built. After the trek over tlie pass, 
he was ready for a little indoor life, and 
he quickly got himself a job in Sam 
Bonnifield's gambling shack. Rickard 
told Bonnifield that he intended to go 
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out prospertioR: (or gold a.s ^)Oon us he 
gol together a clecent-sized stake. 

Sam Bonnilwld, the Yukon gold 
rush’s most famous gambler, was 
then :i0, a tall, slim, handsome, quiet- 
spoken man. He was originally from 
West Virginia, but had worked for a 
few years at his trade in the Kan.sas 
cowlowns before going on to the North. 
'Westbrook Pegler, who met him 31 
years later in Chicago at the second 
Demps£*y-Tunney fight. descril)ed him 
as a “quiet, aimo.st deferential old 
man. . . . His eyes were fascinating 
... so blue and clear and unfaded.’’ 

For better or for worse, Rickard ac- 
cepted Bonnifield as his model. And 
the West Virginian was that incongru- 
ity in the profession, an honest man. 
To be this sort of gambler requires oth- 
er qualities besides the gift for sens- 
ing ahead of others the ever-changing 
•tides of luck. The gambler must have 
the oxlike sort of patience to wait for 
the rumble inside his head that calls 
the turn. He has to peel off emotion 
from his thinking, to concentrate as 
though there were nothing on earth 
but these cards or dice or spinning rou- 
lette wheel, and the men around him. 

A gift for all that Te.x Rickard had. 
But Tex also had something more— 
the conviction that most men were 
honest. In Circle City that miglit have 
.seemed a curious idea, but Rickard’s 
own convictions were bolstered by Sam 
Bonnifield’s honesty, and by the way 
another Circle City businessman, .Jack 
McQuesten, ran his trading post there. 
McQuesten, a huge and liearty man 
with a large blond mustache, had been 
trading with Indian fur trappers up 
and down the Yukon for a quarter cen- 
tury when Tex first met him. He gave 
credit to all comers. Occasionally a 
prospector he had grubstaked a year 
before would come to his trading post 
to explain that though lie had enough 
gold dust to pay off he had not been on 
a spree for months. Jack always under- 
stood that. “Go have your spree,” he 
would say, "and pay me whatever 
you have left-” 

Working in Sam Bonnifield’.s Circle 
City shack, Tex began getting his basic 
training in high-powered gambling al- 
most immediately. During his first 
week there he did everything from run- 
ning the crap table to sweeping up. He 
also watched the West Virginian deal 
a card in a faro game on which SIO.OOO 
was riding. The card came out, Bonni- 
field lost $5,000 to Louis (Goidiel 
Golden and he did not even look up. 
“Tex,” he called over to Rickard at 
the table, “if Goldie is quitting, pay 
him off. Five thousand dollars comes 


to a little over 19 pounds and a half in 
dust. Oh, hell, give him an even 20 
pounds'.’’ 

“Who's quiltin'?” demanded Goldie 
in a hurt voice, and look the payoff 
in yellow hundred-dollar chips. Before 
he left, at 4 o’clock the next morning, 
he had lost the $5,000 — and $17,000 
more. 

Three nights later Tex saw Bonni- 
field lose $72,000 in gold dust, and the 
gambling shack as well, in a poker 
game. Sam was about to turn over the 
premises to the winner when a friend 
came in with a couple of heavy gold 
pokes which he put at Bonnifield’s dis- 
posal. In six hours Bonnifield had liis 
fortune and his sliack back and also 
had cleaned out the customer. 

If Rickard did not bring Sam Bonni- 
field good luck, the West Virginian 
thought he did. Within a month after 
Tex started to work for him, Bonnifield 
had enough gold dust on hand to buy 
the biggest, flashiest-looking place in 
town. In a typical gambler's gesture 
he turned over to Tex his old shack, its 
crap and roulette tables, chips, cards 
and stock of liquor. 

When the astonished Rickard asked 
why Bonnifield was doing that for him, 
Sam said, “You’re a born gambler, 
Tex, and I think you’ll stay an honest 
one.” And he held out his smooth-as- 
silk hands, adding, “Look at tliese 
hands, my young friend. They are my 
tools. When you first came to work for 
me you said something about going 


prospecting after a while. I got only 
one thing to say about that; either be 
a gold miner or a gambler. You can’t be 
both. No man's hands can do rough 
work anti handle cards or dice as a 
gambler has to,” 

For the rest of his life Tex Rickard 
gamblp<l as thougli Sam Bonnifield 
were looking over his shoulder. But he 
didn’t yet know his percentages as 
well as he thought he did. 

In less than two weeks he lost the 
gambling house Bonnifield had given 
him. Tex shook hands with the custom- 
er who had won it and wished him 
luck. Then he put on his fur parka, 
walked down the street to Sam’s fancy 
new joint and asked Bonnifield for his 
old job back again, yam put him be- 
hind the bar. 

The old sourdoughs agree that Rick- 
ard was a good man behind the bar. but 
a better man in front of it. “Great 
talker,” they say. "Sure had the gift of 
gab, that feller.” What they mean, of 
course, is that Rickard had a genius 
for listening. Eddie Borden, Tex Rick- 
ard’s office boy in Madison Square 
Garden, later a New York sportswrlt- 
er, boxing manager, promoter of fights 
on two continents and presently the 
editor and publisher of a new magazine. 
Weekly Boxing World, is incensed 
when people call Rickard a great con- 
versationali.st. "I hung around him 
nights for at least five years, hoping to 
hear him say one word that would 
CUXp'ttm'd 
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teach me something about the boxing 
business.” .says Etldie. "I figured that 
sooner or later he would have to give 
out with a secret. But Tex was a man 
wlio never had two sentences to rub to- 
gether in his whole life.” 

O NK DAY early in January, .Arthur 
Walden, who carried the mail 
through the\-alley by dog sled, brought 
into Harry Ash’s saloon a letter that 
told of the most exciting event in the 
Yukon's history. As he read the letter, 
Ash’s eyes almost popped. 

“Big strike on the Klondike!” he 
yelled. “They’re gcttiiig more than .$60 
a pan down there!” 

With that, he jumped over the bar 
and told everybody, “Boys, help your- 
selves to the whole shooting match. 
I'm off to the Klondike!” 

Harry Ash wont straight to Rickard’s 
cabin, woke him up to tell him the news 
and asked him to make the trip with 
him. Two days later Ash and Rickard, 
with their dog team, led the way to the 
Klondike. They traveled over the fro- 
zen river, followed by the other pros- 
pectors with full eleven-dog teams, 
then by those with successively smaller 
teams. Some prospectors had only one 
dog. Last to hit the trail were the men 
who had to drag their own sleds. Ex- 
cept for a handful of people. Circle 
City became a deserted town within 
48 hours. 

Each man on that unprecedented 
trek knew he would be unable to get 
any more food for seven months, when 
the river ice would break up and the 
steamers could get through with fresh 
provisions. Arthur Walden, the dog 
driver, pointed out that it was theoret- 
ically impossible for a man to haul 
enough food to live on for seven long 
months. “How they got tlirough . . , 
God alone knows,” he wrote of the men 
who made the trip. "They were the 
pick of the pick, and that counted.” 

When Rickard and Harry Ash 
reached Bonanza Creek, many of the 
best claims had already been staked by 
men out of Eortymile. But Tex man- 
aged to acquire a piece of tw'o claims, 
and worked them for long grueling 
months that winter. The miners had 
to excavate the ore-bearing rock 20 
feet down. To reach it, they first had to 
thaw the frozen ground. This was done 
by building a wood fire that heated the 
ground enough to loosen it to a depth 
of about two feet. This earth would 
then be shoveled away, after which the 
whole process was repeated until the 


hard shale 20 feet or so below the sur- 
face was uncovered. If the diggers were 
lucky they hit a pay streak. If not, 
they either started tunneling from 
there or began burning out another 
deep hole. 

On hitting pay dirt, the gold hunt- 
ers brought the ore-bearing rock to the 
surface in buckets and dumped it on 
the frozen earth. It laj' there until the 
spring thaw, when water became avail- 
able for sluicing out the gold. 

Tex didn’t enjoy this backbreaking 
work any more than the other pros- 
pectors did. When he got his chance to 
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sell out his share in the two claims for 
$60,000 to Major Neville A. D. Arm- 
strong, a British investor, and another 
man, he jumped at it. Hearing that 
Circle City was waking up once more, 
he went there to have a little fun. 
When he arrived he ran into one Tom 
Turner. 

Turner was tremendously excited. 
After they’d had a drink together, he 
told Rickard that Dawson, which he 
had just left, was booming like noth- 
ing he had ever seen before. 

“Even now you can see it’s gonna 
be a much bigger place than Circle,” 
said Turner. “Anyone with money 
enough to start a real good gambling 
house and saloon down there will have 
a gold mine." 

“You’vegotyourself a partner, Turn- 
er,” Tex told him. And they sealed 
their deal with a handshake and a 
round of drinks for the house. 

When they got to Dawson, at the 
junction of the Klondike and the Yu- 
kon rivers, Rickard and Turner found 
a booming tent town that was already 
bigger than Circle City. In a few days 
they had their place up, furnished with 
gambling equipment and supplied with 
liquor. Tex named it The Northern. 
From the day The Northern opened, 
the partners did tremendous business. 
After four months they had .$155,000 
in the till. 

But one night a gang of prospectors 
came in and started playing roulette. 
Some of them concentrated on Nos. 17 
and 23, and also played the middle 
column. They couldn’t seem to do any- 


tliing wrong. It was just one of those 
nights. 

“If they won, they simply piled on 
more dust and told us to roll.” Rickard 
said later. “At the same time others 
of the gang were taking us good at 
faro. I’d put the $57,000 I had left over 
from my Bonanza-strike money into the 
place, along witli plenty of Turner’s 
dough. That night we lost the whole 
joint and every nickel we had in the 
world.” 

Rickard spent the next 15 months 
working as a bartender, faro dealer and 
front man in various Dawson pleasure 
palaces. Though he was drawing down 
$20 a day. he often went to bed hungry. 
Even in a red-hot boom town like Daw- 
son this is not easy for anyone except 
a professional gambler to do so fre- 
quently. But Rickard stubbornly kept 
betting every grain of gold dust he 
was paid— there was no other currency 
in circulation in Dawson— on faro, and 
the cards kept rcfu.sing to be good to 
him. 

Rickard left Dawson in the fall of 
1898 and headed for Rampart, another 
just-born gold-boom river town. But 
the Rampart boom proved to be a fast 
bust. Along with most of the other 
gold rushers there, Rickard spent a dis- 
mal winter chopping wood in the frost- 
bitten wilderness. In the spring he sold 
the wood for $15 a cord to the steamers 
that came through after the river 
opened up. 

One day a deckhand told him: “I 
heard on the river that they struck it 
rich around Nome. A whole lot of 'em 
are packin’ and gittin’ out to the 
mountains around there.” 

Rickard didn’t wait for confirmation. 
He hurriedly paid his debts in Rampart 
and got a steamboat ticket to Saint 
Michael (he had $35 left). On the boat 
he met Jim White, who had been a 
nightly customer in Tex’s short-lived 
gambling saloon in Dawson. White also 
was going to Nome, though he con- 
fessed he was getting discouraged. 

“I’m beginning to think I’d have 
better luck in a gambling saloon like 
that one you ran in Dawson. The min- 
ers always liked to go there, Tex. They 
said it was like a club.” 

Out of that conversation grew a 
partnership. White, too, had only a 
few dollars, hut he also had a tent. “All 
we’d need is wood enough for our floor 
and the land to set it up on,” White 
told Rickard. “You’ve dealt me in. 
Jim.” Rickard answered with a grin. 

Nome was about as di.sagreeable a 
place as Rickard had ever imagined. 
Without a harbor and completely un- 
protected from the sea, its beach was 
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battered most of the year by every- 
‘liing from driftwood and ice tines .‘10 

t high to an occasional tidal wave. 
'.\en fiuring the ice-free months of 
uinmer torrential rains drenched it 
almost daily, turning tlie whole area 
into a quagmire. 

Yet it was here that Rickard made 
his first great parlay of luck and op- 
portunity. His first hit of luck came 
in getting to Nome wliile there were 
only a few dozen tent.s up. If he and 
White had arrived a few weeks later 
they would have been unable to get a 
good lot for their tent. A.s it was, they 
were able to buy one for $100 on Front 
Street, Nome’s pleasure-house and 
business street, with a few dollars’ op- 
tion money. 

Then, the day after getting to 
Nome, Rickard went down to the 
beach to see if he could find wood for 
the tent's floor. Incredibly, he saw a 
man unloading planks from a raft. 
When Tex asked if he could spare 
enough for the tent floor, the man 
looked him over, rubbed his chin and 
said, “Well, I am going to leave this 
wood here. Suppose you Just pick out 
what you want and use it? You can 
pay for what you use or return it 
later.’’ 

Tex thanked him and got .Jim White 
down there in a hurry. In two days 
they had hammered together a good 
solid floor. Tex told Jim White, “I 
reckon I'll go visiting down at the 
beach again. Might find another friend- 
ly feller who has his helping hand out.” 

That day he .saw a boat unloading 
whisky, wine and brandy. As Tex ex- 
plained to his partner later, “Wlien I 
told the feller we had a tent with 
enougli room to store them he seemed 
mighty grateful. ‘If you want to use 
any of it,’ he said, ‘just keep tab on 
it, and we can settle next time I come 
back to Nome.’ ” 

The next man Tex met was George 
Murphy, a cigar salesman. He was 
taken in as a partner on the strength 
of his panatelas and a modest bank roll. 

Five days later, on July 4, Rick- 
ard staged liis grand opening of The 
Northern in Nome. “We sold whisky 
at 50c a drink,” said Tex. “and the 
roulette wheel and the faro bank 
opened under proper auspices. Miners 
came in from miles around. That was 
a gala day in my life and also a big day 
in the social life of Nome. Our gross 
receipts, at the l)ar alone, were $935 on 
opening day. 

"I was working behind the bar, and 
one of my first customers that day was 
an old fellow with long whi.skers. He 
came up to me and said, ‘Fill ’em up, 


boy!’ and he waved to the crowd. The 
old man slapped a small i)oke on the 
l>ar and untied the string. ‘Weigh her 
up,’ he said, ‘and let’s have another 
one.' The tab for them two rounds 
came to about $.50, I weighed his poke 
fur him. He had close to five pounds of 
gold dust in that little poke, which 
came to nearly $1,‘_*00. When that pros- 
pector went out, he said. ‘Put the rest 
of it away for me, boy.’ Now he had 
never seed me before, remember. That 
was the way we did business up there 
in Alaska. 

“Bu.siness kept on being so strong 
during that week or two that White 
sold out his piece of the business for 
$10,000 ten days after we opened. 

“But that old man, the first to leave 
his poke with me in my Nome place, 
he never come hack. He went into the 
mountains, or up some creek. We never 
heard of him again. Very few prospec- 
tors ever left an address. Sometimes 
they didn’t ever leave their names on 
their pokes.” 

Rickard took as much pride in the 
trust the miners placed in him as in his 
gambling saloon’s .success. And The 
Northern was the only saloon never to 
be lield up in that lawless town. 

As the cynical Wilson Mizner, in re- 
calling his own years at Nome, re- 
marked: “You must realize that there 
were many desperate and vicious men 


ill Nome that winter. Yet, in these 
surroundings, Rickard was a man who 
could be trusted under all conditions. 
His back l>ar was always piled with 
miners’ pokes. No other place parked 
so many pokes for miners, but Rickard 
never was raided while tlie others were 
held up right along. Gold on Rickard’s 
back bar was like gold in the bank. In 
fact, Rickard was Nome's banker.” 

It was also Tex Rickard’s luck to 
have set up his gambling tent only a 
few days before gold was discovered 
lying on the Nome lieach only a few 
steps away. According to one account, 
two men found the gold simultaneous- 
ly. One of then; was John Hummel, a 
miner who was bathing there, hoping 
to find in the water a cure for scurvy. 
The other was a soldier from Saint Mi- 
chael. He went into The Northern and 
handed Rickard a torn envelope in 
which he had dropped the grains of 
gold dust he had picked up on the 
beach. 

“Weigh that for me, will you?” he 
a.sked Tex. 

In the corner of the envelope Rick- 
ard saw a small amount of pure flour 
gold, which is the finest of all golds. 
Tex put it on the scales, and it weighed 
out at 60c. 

“Where did you get that?” Tex 
asked. 

coiiiin lied 
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“Why, down on the heju-h.” the sol- 
dier said. “I was fnolinK around ami 
saw some of it on the clay bedrock. 
Just for fun I washed it out. 'Mount 
to anythinff?” 

In no time at all a dozen men were 
crowded around him, looking at the 
pinch of flour gold. Then they all 
dashed out and headed down to the 
beach. Within two day.s Tex had lost 
his bartenders, his roulette stick men 
and his faro dealer.s. 

The .soldier’s news al.so stripped ev- 
ery other business establishment in 
Nome of its employees. Before long, 
2,000 pro.spectors were working the 
beach. The luckiest of them found it 
easy to pan out between .$20 and $100 
daily. During the first two delirious 
months that summer a million dollars 
in gold was washed out of those sands. 
After that the beach became the poor 
man’s El Dorado and last chance. An 
additional million in gold came out of 
it in further digging, including $40,000 
that was produced on a single claim 
during three days of fabulous sluicing. 

When the pickings on the beach 
stopped being lush, miners resumed 
chasing each other all over the Seward 
Peninsula, which is about half the size 
of New York State, looking for a pros- 
pect. .\nd the real wealth proved to lie 
back there in the gulches of tbo.se bar- 
ren, craggy, tundra-covered hills. The 
U.S. A.ssay Office reported that $2,400,- 
OOO worth of gold was produced in the 
Nome area in 1899, and almost twice 
that the following year. This rose to 
above $7 million in 1906, when elli- 
cient machinery replaced the pioneer- 
ing prospector-s' picks and shovels and 
rockers. 

The Nome rush ranks among the 
most proiluctive of the century. Fig- 
ures vary, but it has been estimated 
that during the first two years of the 
boom there $7,500,000 worth of gold 
was produced on the peninsula, and 
$34,247,000 up to 1906. The Klondike 
was bigger — $40 million during the 
two banner years between 1898 and 
1900. and. over the decade including 
tho.sp years, $118,725,000 — hut Nome, 
if only because of its extraordinary 
heat’ll, was certainly one of the most 
sensational gold rushes ever. 

By 1901 Rickard was serving on the 
Nome City Council anti had the big- 
gest gambling house in town. It was in 
a building 60 by 40 feet that be had 
put up in May 1900. This place — 
named The Northern, of course — had 
one floor and a second-floor false front, 


a piano on a platform, crystal chan- 
deliers and a long mirror resplendent 
behind the bar. 

Six bartenders worked there day and 
night, the favorite drink being the 
boilermaker — whiskey with a beer 
chaser. 'I'he place was jammed at all 
hours by the miners, o/ficial.s, bankers, 
gamblers and girls from the nearby 
dance halls. The games included rou- 
lette, blackjack, faro, bridge, solitaire 
and poker. 

On the Fourth of July that year, to 
celebrate the first anni\-ersary of the 
opening of his Nome gatiibliiig tent, 
Tex threw an open-house turkey din- 
ner at a Nome restaurant. The owner 
of the restaurant asked him, “How 
can we tell which men are customers 
in your place?’’ 

■‘Hell,’’ roared Tex, “a man doesn’t 
have to be a customer of mine to get 
this free feed !’’ 

Everytliing kept breaking well for 
Rickard during his four lucky years in 
Nome. He was able to send home mon- 
ey to his mother, Lucretia, who had 
remarried after the death of her pov- 
erty-stricken first husband. She had 
moved to Seattle, and was bringing up 
another family by her second husband, 
J. I.. Adams. 

Rickard was fond of telling news{)a- 
permen a story about a stud poker 
game in Nome which — whether he 
realized it or not— showed precisely at 
what point the ethics of an honest 
professional gambler stop functioning. 

“In this game,’’ Tex said, “another 
feller opened and I was the only one 
that stayed. I wasn’t fixin’ to stay, 
but this feller was nervous. He kept 
pullin’ the top card ofT his han<l and 
shovin’ it under the bottom. I could 
just catch a look at the corner of each 
card as he pulled them off the top, 


over and over again, sayln’ nothin’ and 
wailin’ for me to move. 

“I stalled quite a while. I wanted 
to read his hand two or three times to 
make sure I had it right. Finally I 
was sure my hand could lick him. So 
I gave the bet a small hoist and he 
gai'e it a big boost. 1 kicked it a little 
more and he kicked it again. Then I 
gave it a hell of a kick, right through 
the ceiling. He called. I never told him 
how I licked him.” 

.•\nd Tex would conclude with the 
advice: "Remember, never fumble 
with your cards in a professional game. 
Keep 'em together, and if it’s a draw, 
be sure to keep the backs covereil with 
your fingers.” 

In 1902 Rickard had a bad run of 
luck and decided to (juit .\laska. C)f the 
half million he had cleareil in his four 
years at Nome, he had only $15,000 
left to his name. But George Murphy 
paid him $50,000 for his interest in 
The Northern. 

Tex figured that $65,000 would be 
more than enough to buy him the Texas 
ranch he sometimes dreamed of. He 
thought he might even get married 
again— if he could find tiie right girl. 

I M I.ATRR YKAlts New Yorkers were 
to say of Rickard that there was no 
limit to his gullibility. The hard- 
shelled Damon Runyon once remarked, 
“Tex must lielieve in miracles or he 
wouldn’t buy a piece of so many ex- 
ploding fire extinguishers and the Rube 
Goldberg-type contraptions.” 

One story, possibly apocryphal, con- 
cerning a trip that Rickard took to 
South Africa .shorllj’ after his arrival 
back in the United States demon- 
strates this trait on a grand scale. 
Rickard stopped off in Seattle to visit 
Ids niotlier. He bad not been there a 
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week before he heard of a young bur- 
glar in a Washington j)rison who was 
supposed to know the location of a 
secret diamond mine in South Africa. 
Rickard, so the story goes, got the 
authorities to release the convict in 
his custody and forthwith hauled the 
fellow off to Africa. In the end, of 
course, there was no diamond mine, 
but Rickard seems to have beer, un- 
perturbed by this. ‘‘What the hell!” 
he said of his journey, “it was a won- 
derful trip.” It did gain him the 
ac(iuaintance of two very entertaining 
fellow travelers — Walter Fields and 
his brother W.C.— and his friendship 
with Walter lasted all his life. 

Back from Africa with part of his 
$6.5,000 still intact, Rickard went to 
San Francisco. On the street one day 
he encountered Mrs. Flora Myers, a 
former actress whose pretty IS-year- 
old daughter, Edith Mae, had played 
the piano in a Nome saloon the previ- 
ous summer. Mrs. Myers had chap- 
eroned the girl on the trip. 

Rickard had been quite smitten with 
Edith Mae in Nome, but lie had felt 
that she iva.s both too young and too 
refined to be interested in a rough 
sporting man like him. 

That evening, when he called at 
the Myers’ flat, he was surprised by 
the warmth of Edith Mae's welcome. 
Within a week he had proposed to her, 
and a week later they were married in 
Sacramento. 

Obviously the time now had come 
for Rickard to head for Texas. Edith 
Mae, friends reported in later years, 
was enthusiastic about the idea. But 
Just as obviously, Tex Rickard, gam- 
bler and gold miner from the Klondike, 
was not the man for the comparatively 
sedentary life of a ranch. Instead he 
turned north to Seattle, where, he had 
been assured by an acquaintance, a 
perfect location for a gambling saloon 
awaited him. This was on First .-^ve- 
nue, in the heart of the town’s red- 
light district. Rickard took over the 
lease, summoned painters, told them 
he wanted the place decorated like an 
Alaskan gambling saloon and called his 
new spot The Totem. 


Just before he was ready to open, 
what present-day newspapers would 
refer to as a "prominent untierworld 
figure” came to call on Rickard. He 
congratulated Rickard on the excel- 
lence of his taste in gambling c(|uip- 
ment. 

“This is such a nice-looking Joint 
I’m onlj' gonna ask 20' ,' of your gam- 
bling take.” 

Rickard stared at him. "Off tlie 
top?” he asked. 

"Off the top.” 

“Get the hell out of here,” said 
Rickard, “and don’t come hack.” 

The evening before his grand open- 
ing two uniformed policemen ap- 
peared at the door. They were very 
polite. They told Tex that their supe- 
riors had become concerned about his 
personal safety, since he was a stranger 
in town. 

“Sometimes the going gets pretty 
rough down here,” one of them said. 
"One of us will stay at the door, the 
other will keep an eye on everything 
going on inside your place.” 

Rickard’s friend bad 
warned him that something like 
this might follow his refusal to cut in 
his visitor for 2()Vo Rickard arguetl 
with the officers. He told them that he 
would put up any bond required by 
the authorities. “I’ve never owned a 
place that wasn’t run orderly.” he 
said, “and I’ll have plenty of bouncers 
to help me run this Joint.” 

The policemen were patient. “It’s 
because our boss knows you want to 
run a nice place that he sent us here 
to help you do Just that. The idea 
is to protect you against the bums 
and roughnecks.” 

Rickard stopped talking. He knew 
he was licked. The next day he sold 
The Totem for a song to a stranger 
who said he liad Just got a mysterious 
hunch that Rickard might want to get 
rid of the place. 

With his wife and a newly adopted 
blonde baby girl, Bessie, Rickard took 
the next boat to Nome. On this trip he 
met E. S. (Kid I Highley, who had 
made a fortune running a gambling 


house in Skagway. The Kid was look- 
ing for another similar proposition in 
Nome. Rickard suggested he try to 
buy into The Northern. 

“Didn't know whether or not George 
Murphy would care to sell part of the 
Joint,” Rickard said later, “but having 
my new friend’s cash ready for action, 
I knew, wouldn’t hurt me none.” Ac- 
tually, Murphy took in both men as 
partners. He gave Rickard a piece of 
the place to resume his job as the sa- 
loon’s front man. 

But the weather didn’t agree with 
Edith Mae. aiul late in 1904 the Rick- 
ards left Nome for good. Rickard sold 
out his piece in The Northern to Frank 
Hall, who was short of money but 
promised to pay him off on the install- 
ment plan. Hall mailed the last pay- 
ment to Rickard in 1906, a few days 
before a storm leveled The Northern 
and wrecked practically everything 
else in the town. Rickard got the news 
in another Northern, his new gambling 
saloon in Goldfield, Nevada. 

P'or Rickard, Goldfield marked the 
beginning of a second, and decisive, 
era of his career— period in which he 
rose from obscurity to achieve a na- 
tional reputation and become a world- 
famous figure in the sport forever aft- 
er associated with his name: boxing. 
In Nome he had .staged small fights at 
The Northern or a nearby theater. In 
Goldfield a new opportunity sudden- 
ly appeared. Tex saw a chance to pro- 
mote a fight between the two great- 
est lightweights of the day— Battling 
Nelson and the Old Master, Joe Gans. 
He telegraphed Nelson, offering a purse 
which, for lightweights, wa-s a real eye- 
opener, and sat back to wait for a reply. 

The message that came from Billy 
Nolan, Battling Nelson’s manager, was 
a fateful one for Tox Rickard and the 
sport of boxing. The events leading out 
from it were to open the way to a fight 
which literally rocked the nation, to a 
Golden Age which l)oxing has never 
since attained, a j)eriod in which Tex 
Rickard— cowpuncher, gold miner, 
gambler and promoter — was to reach 
the very pinnacle of greatness in the 
sporting world. 


Next W eek: BOXING 

Ilow $30,000 In jjold pieces helped promote one 
of history’s foulest fights; a fur coat clinches a 
bii* deal for Rickard: the inside story of the bid- 
ding for the figlit to save the white race; was a 


IS A GIANT’S GAME 

fix attempted?: why Jim Jelfries didn’t want to 
fight in Nevada; Jack Johnson’s great victory 
and its far-l1uiig consequences; Rickard on the 
road to the big time; daw n of the Golden Age. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HOGAN; SORCERER'S APPRENTICE 

Sirs: 

For the past five or so years I've been a 
micldle-to-high-80s shooter. After digesting 
Ben Hogan's lessons on grip and stance, I 
promptly shot a 75, and a week later had 
a 78 — with four 3-putl greens. After the 
fifth lesson I'll challenge Ben himself -any 
course, any time! 

J. I’. Jo.NES 

Philadelphia 

HOGAN: LOOK. MA 

Sirs: 

With the first decent weather now in six 
months, I went to the driving range, my 
driver in one hand, three copies of SHORTS 
Illustrated in the other and a patient wife 
to read and guide me. The results were 
startling: 200-250 yard.s and no xlicc. God 
bless Hogan! 

Russell Frazier 

Loudonville, N.Y. 

HOGAN: INSPIRATION 

Sirs: 

Superior! Superb! Impelling! Greater, by 
far. than Power Golf by Hogan. Kavielii's 
drawings are the clearest, most carefully 
done bit of analysis possible. Hogan, of 
course, has done a magnificently under- 
standable job of setting out the funda- 
mentals and those elusive little things that 
a beginning golfer knows nothing about. 
If teaching requires knowledge, lucidity, 
confidence and, in a way, the ability to 
inspire, Hogan is a real teacher. 

Jim McQt AlD 

Milwaukee 

HOGAN: FORE! 

Sirs: 

I truthfully can say I’ll be shooting the 
game in the high 70s. You see, now that I 
have corrected my stance, my tee shots will 
go out 240 yards instead of 200. 

William Way.se 

Chicago 

HOGAN: COACH'S FANCY 

Sirs: 

These articles by Hogan have taken the 
golfing world's fancy. They are well written 
and Ben Hogan, with hi.s as-sneiates, has 
done an excellent job of teaching and 
coaching. They may be good enough even 
to improve my southpaw golf swing. 

Lou Little 

Columbia University 
New York 

HOGAN: NEW TRICKS 

Sirs; 

Messrs. Hogan and Wind, along with 
Mr. Raviclli, did it! An old dog at 55 can 
undo the wrong.s of 30 years. I have the 
score to prove it. You’ve got me for life! 

Frank H. Smith 

Clayton, Mo. 

HOGAN: SPORTING LOOK 

Sirs: 

Although my scores are up, my deltoid 
muscles are twitching in nice rhythm. Just 
as soon as I saw Ben’s explanation of the 


swing plane I ordered my Hoganplane and 
have now worn it for 108 holes. 

It's almost everything a man could want 
and I’m positive it will cut my score for 
at least bring it back whore it was I just as 
soon as the blisters on my neck and shoul- 
ders turn to calluses and I can work out a 
few little operational bug.s, to wit: 

1 ) Not being able to sec the ball cau.ses 
me to fan more frequently than usual. 

2) The bottom edge cuts up the greens 
in wet weather. 

3) The same bottom edge catches on 
the fairway, especially in walking up hills, 
causing the neck hole to bump my Adam’s 
apple. (This hurts,) 

4) It slows me down in the rough. 

5) The greens committee has barred me 
from the course on weekends. 

6) My old foursome is now a threesome. 

Douglas McLain 

Springfield, III. 

• SI to McLain: Bail out of your 
Hoganplane and report to the pro for 
checkout on Hogan. Over.— ED. 



MR. McLAIN AND HOGANPLANE 


HOGAN: CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK 

Sirs: 

The most noted change to date is that 
the game of golf has slowed to a snail’s 
pace. Hogan’s grip, stance and waggle arc 
being checked and double checked before 
each shot by each player in every foursome. 
The re.sult i.s that five and one-half hours 
are now needed to play 18 holes instead of 
three and one-half. 

John Snell Jr. 

Judge 

152nd Judicial District of Texas 
Houston 


HOGAN; TEACHER'S PET 

Sirs: 

I am using the articles as the basis of 
instruction in my winter golf classes at the 
high school and at the YMCA and the 
YWC.A. With 120 enrolled in these cla-sses 
you can see that your magazine is not stay- 
ing on the local stands very long. 

I am so well pleased with the progress of 
the classes based on this series that I feel 
that The Modern FundatJientalii of Golf 
should become a part of every golfer's li- 
brary, whether novice or star. 

And as a side result, Ben Hogan has 
made a better golf instructor out of me. 

W. E. Hird 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 

HOGAN: NO BUSINESS LIKE PRO BUSINESS 

Sirs: 

My profession is golf, particularly teach- 
ing golf, and I have read Ben Hogan’s ar- 
ticles and believe them to be of great value. 
I will continue to refer to them in my own 
teaching programs at my club, but I object 
to Mr. Robert S. Saho’sletter (19 th Hole, 
April 1) in which he claims he has learned 
more “than from actual lessons from a 
pro here.’’ 

Reading in the comfort of your living 
room can be very enlightening: sweating it 
out on the practice tee is something else 
again. Mr. Saho has no business criticizing 
his own pro in favor of Ben Hogan, and 
you have no business printing it. 

Bob Reith 

Minneapolis 

• We agree there is no substitute for 
blood, sweat and tees. — ED. 

HOGAN: HAS ANYONE SEEN JACK? 

Sirs: 

Lament ot a SHORTS ILLUSTRATED 
reader’s wife: 

My house is a shambles, 

The rug has a rip, 

The furniture’s tattered. 

Thanks to Hogan’s new grip. 

My evenings of TV 
Or talks of the day 
Have been substituted 
By study of Hogan’s new way. 

On weekends, I realize 
I don’t stand a chance. 

My man’s at the golf course 
Trying Hogan’s new stance. 

I thank our Hogan 

For Lesson No. 4 

Only because (thank God) 

There aren’t any more. 

Mrs. John D. Uhton 

New York 

BUMS: SILVER HAIRS AMONG THE CROW 

Sirs: 

There may be gray hair on Duke Snider’s 
head, but there arc still plenty of home 
runs left in his bat. Creamer has a lot 
of nerve. The Dodgers are still a great 
team. Creamer (SI, April 1: sounds like 
a diehard Milwaukee fan talking about 
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my laml many f>thiT pcnpli-’s ■ I)o<li;''r< thiil 
way. He’ll be catini? crow by October. 

HaHRY J.\i KS.'1N 

Lakewood, Colo, 

ARAGON: YES. BUT . . . 

Sir.'?: 

I agree with Si'orts iLM-STmTEli that 
An. Aragon has done .something wrong and 
should he punished i K & I). April 1 •, but I 
do not agree with the altitude you take on 
the matter. You make it -sound a.s if .An 
Aragon ha.s never ltdd the truth before and 
that the only people he run.s around with 
are underworhl characters. 

Many peopli- in California, including 
sporlswriiers, believe that Aragon was con- 
victed of the sin of having a cocky and ar- 
rogant attitude, instead of fight-fixing. 

Kick Heeman 

North Hollywood. Cali^ 

ARAGON: IS THE TRUTH A LIE? 

Sirs: 

I am quite disturbed at the treatment 
that Fighter .Art .Aragon was given. I chink 
it was very unfair to xAragon to say in your 
magazine that after all these years “his 
tears could not change anything.” 

Hi re is a direct quote from that article: 
“ ‘I told the truth,’ lAragonl lied once 
more, 'and I’m going to prison for it.’ ” 
I would like to know if you have con- 
clusive evidence that Art Aragon was tell- 
ing a falsehood when he .sahf that he hmi 
told the truth, Of course you do not, and 
furthermore you stated that no sophi.sti- 
cated person would believe that he was 
telling the truth. I’lease tell me what a 
sophisticated person is, for to my way of 
thinking most of the sophisticated people 
I know have a negative attitude toward 
most things. Granted Art Aragon wa.s found 
guilty, but the courts are not infallible. 
Why don’t you give the guy a break? 

Al Bernardin.a II 

Burlington, Vl. 

• Art Aragon was convicted of lying 
by a jury which, if it had believed him, 
would have freed him. In sentencing 
him, an intelligent judge took into ac- 
count his brazen persistence in the lie 
and his reputation as a liar and ring 
faker. Ring-wise (sophisticated) per- 
sons know of other Aragon fixes and 
attempted fixes and take the thor- 
oughly affirmative position that boxing 
must he pre.servefl from wrestling’s 
fate. This was no first offender.— ED. 

SEBRING: RIGHT ON SHELBY 

Sirs: 

That wasa fine piece Sports Illustrated 
did on Carroll Shelby iT'/ic Gentle Lead- 
fool, March 2o). Mo.st motor .sports cover- 
age and features consist of colorful prose, 
admirable attention to fashions and spec- 
tators and a wealth of misinformation 
about the ears and drivers. 

Ken Rudeen’s piece conformed to the 
preferred magazine style but still had a 
lot of meat and no inaccuracies. 

I’m a .sort of pioneer in motor sporUs re- 
porting on the local level, having written 
la.s much as I dared) and competed .since 
shortly after the start of the "movement.” 
I lay claim to having been beaten by 
Shelby more times than any other SCCA 
license holder! 


Spurts Illi str vteu’s was the biggest 
and best ariicle on Shelby and let me re- 
peat that you were right on every count. 

Loiux McMit.i.en 
S port.s Kitkor 

Furl W'lrlh Fliir-Trlpiirum 
Fori Worth 

SEBRING: PROCEED WITH CAUTION 

Sirs: 

Thank God for Spukts ILLUSTRATED, a 
magazine that can give us such results as 
the 19.>7 Sebring Grand I’rix so well and so 
promptly. 

No praise can be too high for the cour- 
age displayed by Chevrolet in promoting 
their SS. 'Fhe car’s performance should not 
be grounds for despair but great hope for 
the future. Not even the high and ih,- 
mighty Mercedes, .Jaguar, Maserati or Fer- 
rari can come out with a new model ami 
romp home with a first right away. I iIum', 
that even Sports Illustrated is being 
overly optimistic in saying that the S.S will 
be proficient at Le .Mans. That’s awful 
close and awful lough. Vet there will he 
the Ifl-W Sebring and Le Mans and Rheims 
to come. The Corvette should enter all 
the.se and the Millc Miglia besides. The 
les.sons to be learnetl will open their eyes 
wide. 

Lei Chevrolet remember that while they 
progre.ss the others will not sit still and 
that what, is hot this month will be left far 
behind next month unle.s.s great progres-s is 
made all the lime. Should victory come to 
the SS the reply from the imports will be 
ma.ssive. 

Don Ri.vDEs 

Los Angeles 

FOOTBALL: CLEAN AMERICAN BOY 

Sirs: 

In reference to your excellent article on 
the "ripeuing crop” of Pennsylvania foot- 
ball players, now college freshmen (SI, 
April 1), 1 feel it my duty as, a University 
of Miami student to clear up certain inac- 
curacies which appear in the article con- 
cerning Maury Guttman. 

The fault certainly does not lie with 
Sports Illustrated, but it Is just such 
remarks a-s Mrs. Guttman’s enthu.sia.stic 
overstatement which unintentionally .sus- 
tain the ridiculous, obnoxious and untrue 
description of our school as "Suntan U.” 

If her boy Maury has clean linen every 
day Mrs. G. can pride herself on having 
raised a clean American boy the university 
does not provide such a .service. 

As far a.s his apartment is concerned, 
the entire University of Miami housing 
-sel-up, with the exception of a freshman 
girls’ dormitory, is compo.sed of either two- 
or four-bedroom uparlmenl.s complete with 
kitchen and living-dining room. If Maury 
Guttman has a terrace, it Ls a belter- 
concealed piece of property than the gold 
at Fort Knox. I must admit, however, that 
every dormitory apartment does have n 
luxurious four-foot by six-foot cement land- 
ing, and if Maury is fortunate enough to 
live on the third floor and resourceful 
enough to have removed the roof (under 
the all-seeing eyes of the university stu- 
dents, instructors, officials, and campus 
policemen), he might well have a terrace 
at that! 

One other correction: Maury is now 
pledging a fraternity. 

Dena Frazer 

Coral Gables, Fla. 
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and the 
JVtunsingwear 
GOLF SHIRT 
has it! 


It’s the Munsingwear 
Grand Slam — the shirt 
with the frcp-awitin action! 

• Patented* free-awing 
underarm • Knit to yield 
with body motion • Por- 
ous cotton fabric ab.sorbs 
perspiration •21^" lonnar 
.shirt tail • Guaranteed 
not to shrink out of fit 

• Machine washable • 
Choice of colors • Wear 
one for great golfing! 



GRAND SI.AM'* ^olf Shi« 


APRIL 22, 1957 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


They can't come too fast 



Anscocnrome's hign rating (£. t. 32) 

I 9 I I alofjjjea lhase lively Little Leaguers c 

for high-speed 

ANSCOCHROME 


Bcfori' Ansfo n'scarcli [K-rfccU'cl Aiist'ocliroiiH' film, lliis color piclurc' 
wonlil liav<' hi'i'ii cxiri-mriy diflicult lo make. Hut t(Mlay, willi 
Anscoclii'omc. even ctisual piciurc-takci's arc sliar[), exciting, 

natural-color action hIioIs like tins. (As for the ‘‘press’’ . . , tkci/ 
call Ansc<H-liroine, “Tlie fim-st in color siiu'c coloi' film was invenle<l.”) 
Anscoclirotnc is ;i times faster than traditional color film. It lelsyou shoot 
at higlic-r shutter settings (l/:i()(). for instan<-e. ijistead of 
It lets you gc‘t- with a standard f/'-i.o k'lis dim-light shots that 
have always n-quired an expensive//^. It automatically “improves” 
your eatnc'ra . . . gives you llu- most lifeliki' color you’ve ever seen. 

For sport shots . . . for iini/ shots, indoors or out . . . Hash, too. 

. . . use .\nscochrome. ^'oil'll he glad wheti ytni see your pictures. 

•Viisco, .\ Division of (leiieral Aniline & Film ('orp., Binghamton, X. Y. 



£or slices an</ 
color prints 


35mm. 120. 127. 620. 
828. 16mm, and sheet film 


CAN YOU MATCH THE LABEL WITH THE BOTTLE?.. 







If yoii‘v(‘ trii’il ihc mclldw fisivor 
of this (ini' proiniiim Bt)urlion. hi 
1(X) Proof Bond or 8() I’roof, you 
pi'olinhlj’ mnoinlicr IwittU' s, ul.so. 


rainous Kiiifi's Hansom is a piizi* 
Scotch of rari' warmth and flavor. 
You'll find this lahcl on laitth-A 
whcrc'vcr fine Whisky is t reasiiriHl. 


If you prefer a slightly lighter, 
mildt-r Scotch, IIoti.se of Lords is 
for you. Its (piality is as widely 
renowned a.s its sjiecial hottle, c. 




. KENTUCKY 


6LENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE. 




